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DIRTY JOBS WANTED! Perfex cleans anything water Another ' 

won't harm. Double concentrated. Turns ordinary Guaranteed “tidy OT Product 
faucet water into magical cleaner-upper for less than 

1¢ a gallon. Let Perfex do all your dirty work! 


Nothing else like Perfex N 0 RI N SI MN G 
for 101 cleaning jobs! NO WIPING 


















Iowa’s Colleges Need Your Help 


To absorb their share 
of the coming tidal 


wave of college students 





HERE 


IS THE EASY WAY 





In asserting that American business- 
men must assume the leadership in pro- 
viding for adequate college facilities in 
the future, Procter and Gamble presi- 
dent Neil McElroy recently said that 
“By 1970, we must be prepared to take 
care of double the present number of 
college students.” Iowa figures indi- 
cate that our situation may be even 
more difficult. The private colleges 
and universities of lowa are already 
making preparations to absorb as much 
of this tidal wave of students as they 
can. Their problem is to find resources 
to solidify their present position and to 
build for the future. Remember, tu- 
ition pays for less than half the cost 
of each student in our private schools. 
Your contributions must make up the 
difference. 


YOU CAN HELP 








The lowa College Foundation 


BRIAR CLIFF COLLEGE MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Sioux City, Iowa Sioux City, Iowa 
BUENA VISTA COLLEGE PARSONS COLLEGE 
Storm Lake, Iowa Fairfield, Iowa 
CENTRAL COLLEGE ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 
Pella, Iowa Davenport, iowa 
CLARKE COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Dubuque, Iowa Dubuque, Iowa 
CORNELL COLLEGE UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY 
Mount Vernon, lowa Fayette, Iowa 
GRINNELL COLLEGE IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Grinnell, Iowa Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
LORAS COLLEGE WESTMAR COLLEGE 
Dubuque, Iowa Le Mars, Iowa 
LUTHER COLLEGE WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE 
Decorah, Iowa Oskaloosa, Iowa 
SIMPSON COLLEGE WARTBURG COLLEGE 
Indianola, Iowa Waverly, Iowa 











This page sponsored by 


The Iowa College Foundation asks you to contrib- 
ute to the operating expenses of its 18 member 
colleges. Your contribution will help these schools 
to balance their books. Without new sources of 
financial aid the colleges will be forced to curtail 
their services ... or to accept government aid. 


By banding together, Iowa’s colleges have made it 
easy for you to contribute fairly. Unless otherwise 
specified, 60% of your gift will be divided equally 
and 40% will be divided according to total enroll- 
ment of full time students. 


Do your part for Iowa’s private colleges by send- 
ing your tax-deductible donation to the Iowa College 
Foundation, Grinnell, Iowa. 


HOERNER BOXES, INC. 
Iowa Plants: Keokuk, Ottumwa and Des Moines 
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Iowa State is the 


ee RGANIZED in 1880, 
) 


S45 oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 


a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


ive Stas 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 
Dutton STAHL, Secretary 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





























Unusual Trips 


for the 


Unusual Travelers 
VIA 
AIR RAIL 
STEAMSHIP 


Dubuque Travel Bureau 


572 Locust St. Dial 37318 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 











EDWIN G. RAGSDALE : SECRETARY 
DES MOINES:1#2 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE SERVICE 











12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.00 
including postage, handling. 

















This Christmas 
send a gift 
from lowa 





MAYTAG BLUE CHEESE 


no finer gift cheese available 
anywhere 


There’s a certain distinction — 
yes, pride — in sending your 
business and personal friends a 
gift from your home state. And 
there’s no cheese with more dis- 
tinction, quality and character 
than Maytag Blue. 


The cheesemakers on the Maytag 
Dairy Farms have a very definite 
attitude about their product — 
they’re proud, even a little snob- 
bish, about cheese that bears the 
M name. They’re loyal 
Iowans, too. They make sure 
this famous Iowa product up- 
holds the state’s reputation for 
the best foodstuffs in the world. 


Milk from carefully selected Hol- 
stein herds is the beginning of 
Maytag’s quality. It is pro- 


ORDERING IS EASY 


Send us this coupon with your 


cessed carefully — an almost 
amusing combination of age old 
formulas and scientific, test-tube 
control — ripened patiently in 
deep, cool caves to the perfect 
point of texture and cure. When 
the crinkles of rich blue have 
wandered enough among the 
creamy white cheese — when 
that delicate tangy flavor is just 
right — wheels and wedges are 
paves in protective aluminum 
oil. 


Appreciation isn’t all your friends 
feel when they receive Maytag 
Blue Cheese. There’s respect, 
too, for your good taste and 
thoughtfulness. This Christmas, 
send a gift from Iowa — May- 
tag Blue Cheese — no finer gift 
cheese available anywhere. 


a gift card, showing your 














Add 214% Sales Tax for shipments to any point in Iowa. 
0) List is attached showing item to be sent to each name. | 


| gift list. Indicate which item name as the giver. (Satis- | 
you want sent to each re ‘action guaranteed. Orders | 
eiplent Don’t fo: must be received by Dec, 1 to 
| . rget your- assure Christmas delivery. 
self ! We ship postpaid and Please order earlier if pos- | 
| include a recipe booklet and sible.) 
Giver’s name | 
| Address 
| City State | 
I enclose my check or money order for $—---_ _~_>_->- SSS | 
| Orders shipped post paid in U. S. A. 
| MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS | 
Box 549-1, Newton, lowa | 
| Please accept my order for 
—__ 2 lb. wheels, $2.75 ea, ee | 
__. 4 Ib. wheels, $4.50 ea. x | 
| —______... cartons 24 wedges*, $3.00 ea. $. 
—__________. cartons 48 wedges*, $5.50 ea. $ | 
| *(Wedges 1 oz. each, individually foil wrapped) | 








O UR series on Iowa cities have always been popular with 
readers of The Iowan, but we have long been disturbed 
by the rather scanty coverage we have been able to give those 
used in the past. This issue we have made what we feel is a 
happy compromise by devoting a generous share of the 
editorial space to Clinton. 

At the same time we have been able to do several things 
long in the back of our minds — such as featuring several 
outstanding homes for a change of pace. Present plans call 
for The Iowan to do a similar treatment of other Iowa 
cities on a one-a-year basis, so as not to overdo a good thing. 

Special credit goes to Everett Streit, the editor of the 
Clinton Herald, for his articles on Clinton and his help on 
the other articles. Mrs. Lloyd Jackson was also of invaluable 
assistance to us there. 

* * * * 

Many of our readers are interested in how things are going 
with the magazine. Consequently, I am happy to report that 
our advertising volume for this fiscal year will be up nearly 
100%. Pages have been added on the heavy issues to com- 
pensate for this. 

It seems a little hard to believe, but this is the last issue 
of Volume IV of The Iowan and we are now set to go into 
our fifth year of publication. 

We certainly do appreciate the response to our postcard 
questionnaire sent to most Iowa subscribers. I confused 
things a little by referring to previous questionnaires. Actually, 
probably only about 25% of our subscribers have ever re- 
ceived questionnaires from us before, as previous ones have 
been made to small cross sections of our list. 


Keue Cerchi 





CREDITS 


IN COLOR: Cover, downtown Clinton. Gordon Adams. Page 
25, Clinton Gateway bridge. Keith Boyle, Centerspread, Clinton 
Country Club. Arthur Langford. 

Other photo credits: p. 11-13 Iowa State College Information 
Service; p. 14-15 Joyce Bull; p, 16-18 Adams; p. 19 Newton Daily 
News; p. 20-21 Ken Scarpino and David Archie; p. 22-23 Adams, 
except p. 22 (1) Langford and p. 23 (1) Johnson Studio, Clinton ; 
p. 29-80 Adams; p. 32-33 Hank Wohlwend; p. 34-37 Adams, except 
p. 34 (2) Johnson Studio; p. 38-41 Adams; p. 42 Wohlwend; p. 
44 Adams. 
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“OUR DECISION TO MOVE 


TO IOWA WAS A WISE ONE.” 


S\N .W) dim 


1, W. WILSON, PRESIDENT, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


“Aluminum Company of America chose 
to locate its newest sheet and plate mill 
in Iowa only after extensive investiga- 
tion of many sites. Iowa was selected 
because of the many advantages the 
area offered. 


“The plant would be adjacent to the 
consuming market area and we found 
adequate facilities available for the 
transportation of raw materials and 
finished products to and from the plant. 


“It became obvious as our investigation 
progressed that in Iowa we would be 
surrounded by good neighbors, friendly 
people with strong attachment for their 
State, cooperative and progressive in 
their efforts to help their fellow 
lowans prosper. 


“And we became confident that the state 
government was made up of men with 
reasonable philosophies toward indus- 
trial development. These men were 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


interested in stabilizing the _ state’s 
economy and sponsoring equitable tax 
programs by which the state could 
finance its development. 


“Since 1946, experience has shown that 
our expectations were fully justified. 
Events are proving that our decision to 
become an industrial citizen of Iowa 
was a wise one.” 


Iowa’s geographical location in the 
center of the nation is an important 
advantage to industries who distribute 
their products nationally. And, with 
the U.S. population center steadily 
moving toward the Mississippi River, 
long range industrial planners consider 
lowa’s location doubly important. If 
you’re considering a move, write the 
lowa Development Commission for a 
list of available plant sites and a study 
of Iowa’s transportation facilities. 


Address your inquiry to — 


343 Jewett Building * Des Moines 9, lowa 





What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











During the month of May, U. S. De- 
partment of Defense contracts with 
a total value of $7,279,255 were award- 
ed to ten Iowa industries. Blue Dia- 
mond Egg Co., Council Bluffs, four 
contracts with total value of $953,843; 
W. A. Klinger Co., Sioux City, $1,378,494, 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Co., Dubuque, 
two contracts totalling $124,839; Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. (Pioneer-Central 
Div.), four contracts amounting to 
$1,108,155; Wickes Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Des Moines, $62,179; 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, two 
contracts, $124,637; Tower Construc- 
tion Co., Sioux City, two contracts, 
$3,219,338; Midwest Automatic Sprink- 
ler Co., Des Moines, $26,806; Win- 
power Mfg. Co., Newton, $264,800; 
Geo. E. Newsom, Des Moines, $16,164. 


Sixty-one of the 500 largest indus- 
trial corporations in the United States 
operate manufacturing plants in Iowa. 
Pretty good proof that Iowa’s healthy 
industrial climate makes a good loca- 
tion for industry. 


The Iowa Development Commis- 
sion has a new booklet available, en- 
titled: “8 Reasons Why Iowa Is a 
Good Location for Industries.” Dis- 
tributed free of charge by the Com- 
mission, it describes Iowa’s (1) central 
location, (2) excellent transportation, 
(3) healthy, balanced economy, (4) 
progressive utilities, (5) abundant 
natural resources, (6) people and 
way of life, (7) cooperative state 
government and (8) wide choice of 
plant sites. 


Thirty-seven Iowa counties domin- 
ated a ranking of 200 counties which 
lead the nation in gross cash farm 
income. Sales Management’s recent 
“Survey of Buying Power” shows 
more Iowa counties represented in 
the 1955 estimates than those of any 
other state. 


The U. S. Census Bureau’s Pre- 
liminary Report on Retail Trade 
shows that 1954 Iowa retail saies were 
$534,075,000 greater than in 1948. And 
that during this same period the total 
number of retail establishments in 
Iowa increased by 1,499. 

Iowa ranked first in the nation 
again last year in poultry production. 
Enough chickens were produced in 
Iowa in 1955 to provide 2,280,769 people 
with a chicken dinner every Sunday 
during the year. Speaking of poultry, 
Iowa ranks fourth in turkey produc- 
tion, with cash receipts for Iowa’s 
turkey crop amounting to over $26 
million. 


Small industry plays a vital role in 
Iowa’s economy. Over 91% of Iowa’s 
industry is composed of small man- 
ufactures. The fact that there are 
many small diversified industries rath- 
er than just a few large ones helps 
Iowa achieve a more balanced econ- 
omy. No county of the state’s 99 has 
fewer than four manufacturing plants. 


(Advertisement) 





Only lowa can 
produce meats so good. . 


It takes Iowa’s rich land and 
harvest to fatten choice porkers 
and cattle to the peak of perfec- 
tion. And only the most succu- 
lent cuts from the market top- 
pers ever see the inside of a 
famous smokehouse by Wolf 
Creek in Conrad, Iowa. 


Only Franzenburg can 
cure them so deliciously . . 


The goings on in that smoke- 
house are a mystery to everybody 
but the Franzenburg family. 
Their old-world secrets for cur- 
ing fine meats are jealously 
guarded and faithfully followed. 
The delicate hickory-smoke fla- 
vor of Franzenburg meats rank 
them with the choicest delicacies. 


No wonder the Wolf Creek 
Smokehouse Sampler is 
such an appreciated gift 





This variety package of hickory- 
smoked meats has five different 
samples of the Franzenburg art*. 
One pound of thick-sliced bacon, 
a ring of old-fashioned bologna, 
plump links of pork sausage, plus 
a half-pound each of sliced baked 
ham and sliced dried beef. 


They arrive wrapped in parchment 
with your name on a special greet- 
ing card. Just send us your gift 
list, whether family or business, 
plus $5.25 for each Sampler, and 
we'll take care of all the details. 


*Other Franzenburg Hickory-Smoked 
delicacies 


ae ae $1.16 lb. 
Been, DESIRED cnn cnnccensncnca $1.60 Ib. 
Pe, Gee. ennscescsenaccoens $1.10 Ib. 


Franzenbura 


WOLF CREEK SMOKEHOUSE 
Box 146C _ 


6 


Conrad, Iowa 





MR. SNAV’S COMPLIMENTS 
Sirs: 

Our President, Mr. Orville K. Snav, 
wishes to commend you for the ex- 
emplary handling of a delicate subject 
(“BunaB’”’) in the latest edition of The 
IOWAN. 

Humbly grateful, our President feels 
that this effort can but further aid our 
great humanitarian projects, and has 
directed that you be initiated into the 
select group who have attained an 
enviable position in our organization. 

Our Mr. Snav waves his kindest re- 


gards to EVERYBODY! 
AL CROWDER 
Ass’t to the President, Orville K. Snav 
& Associates 
Mason City 


ALCOA 


Sirs: 

A great many comments — all good 
— have come to us since your magazine 
reached the public. I think you have 
done a very good job of telling the 


Alcoa story in the July issue. 


SAMUEL R. ADDIS 
Aluminum Company of America 
Davenport 


PASSING COMMENTS 


Sirs: 

I suggest you re-check your article 
(July issue) on Clear Lake’s Lake 
Shore Hotel. The boat you pictured is 


a Class E — not a Class C. 
Cc. E. DAKIN 
Commodore, Clear Lake Yacht Club 
Clear Lake 


Sirs: 

The article about catfish in the May 
issue made our mouths water for some 
real Mississippi catfish . . . The fish 
out here is good, but not up to genuine 
catfish. 

We are hoping that you can tell us 
of someone who will ship us some 
frozen catfish . . . Whenever we are 
back home in Iowa, we have as many 
catfish dinners as possible, so you can 
see . . . how we have a craving for 


good Iowa catfish. 
MRS. M. F. STOTT 
Tacoma, Wash. 








INITIALS’ IDENTITY 


Sirs: 

The letter signed “G.W.W.” in the 
article on the underground railroad 
(July issue) was written by my uncle, 
George Weston, and sent to one Andrew 
Battier in Clinton. I am also very 
familiar with the “old stone house,” 


now a modern dwelling place. 


MRS. MARY F. WENKS 
Des Moines 


ACKWORTH’S FAME 
Sirs: 

I was especially interested in the 
well-deserved story of Ruth Buxton 
Sayre (May issue). The writer says 
Ackworth owes its position in the world 
to Highway 92 and the Sayre family. 
The author is not familiar with the 
history of Ackworth. 

One of the state’s most distinguished 
jurists in his time . . . the first president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion . . . the editor of the first news- 
paper in the Klondike and the editor 
and publisher of the paper on which 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte worked in 
Nevada . . . the president of Penn Col- 
lege who had also been vice-president 
of the Friends University in Wichita 

. the dean of women at Penn... 
the senior professor of history at the 
University of Chicago . . . a professor 
in Whittier College in California . . . 
the head librarian of the University of 
Michigan . . . a pathologist in the third 
largest hospital of the U. S. .. . all 
are distinguished people from Ack- 
worth. 

Is it amy wonder that Mrs. Sayre 
prefers to give Ackworth as her home? 
To be from Indianola or Des Moines 
would be commonplace. To hail from 


Ackworth is a distinction. 


DON L. BERRY 
Indianola 


Sirs: 

I have had many favorable comments 
on the story about me in the May 
IOWAN and especially on the excellent 
photographs. The IOWAN continues 
its excellent high standards and there 
is much praise of the work you are 
doing. 


RUTH BUXTON SAYRE 
Ackworth 
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If your promotional “ball park” includes the lowa 
market, here’s your answer to more runs-batted- 
in for your sales department. 

No single flies to center-field with this team. 
The 14 stations of the Tall Corn Radio Network 
of Iowa can give you good hits all over the 
“field’’. The Tall Corn Network gives you more 
individual attention in every neighborhood of this 
great farm community than any single medium 
possibly could. At the same time, their com- 
bined contour gives you saturation of the Iowa 
market as a whole. In fact, as the contour map 
above indicates, an area twice as great. (Two 
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markets for the modest price of one). 
are surprisingly favorable! 

The Tall Corn Stations serve a primary audience 
of 4,765,000 people with a collective income of 
$7.4 billions, of which over $5.5 billions is spent 
in local stores. (If this were said of a large met- 
ropolitan area, we could add that it is the third 
largest in the nation, exceeded only by New York 
and Chicago). Per capita income and retail sales 
per family are well above the national average! 
One of the richest markets in the world. Re- 
member .... 


And, costs 


COSTS ARE SURPRISINGLY FAVORABLE AND ONE ORDER TAKES 
CARE OF EVERY DETAIL OF PLACEMENT 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF 


IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Ave. 
Plaza 1-3366 


CHICAGO 
333 No. Michigan 
State 2-7494 


LOS ANGELES 
2330 W. 3rd St. 
Dunkirk 7-4388 


SAN FRANCISCO 
57 Post St, 
Sutter 1-5568 


MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
NW Bank Bldg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Federal 8-5689 Prospect 3723 


ATLANTA 
508 Glenn Bidg. 
Jackson 5-2912 








MORE 
THAN 
A SLOGAN 
* 


A FACT 
PROVED 
HUNDREDS 
OF TIMES 
EACH 
DAY 


"Allied 
M utual 
Preys” 





Ask your home town Allied Mu- 
tual Agent why he represents 
Allied Mutual. He’ll say: 


“Because Allied Mutual Pays. I 
live here,” he’lltell you. “These 
people I insure are my friends 
and neighbors. I want them to 
have not only the best possible 
protection ... but the best pos- 
sible claim service. Allied Mu- 
tual gives sound protection AND 
the fastest possible claim ser- 
vice.” 


See YOUR Allied Mutual Agent 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 
Fourth and Park Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















For A Distinctive Business 
Gift at Christmastime 











AVOID THE HERD 


Select an unusual gift this Christmas, 
one you are sure wil] be appreciated. 
Business firms that have used The 
lowan as a present in the past are 
enthusiastic over the reception. “Iowa’s 
Own Magazine” is a tasteful and dis- 
tinctive solution to your Christmas 
shopping problem. Special discounts 
are available for bulk orders of 15 sub- 
scriptions and over. We check for du- 
plications and send an appropriate 
greeting card announcing your gift. 


Write for bulk discounts 


* OWA. 








COVERED BRIDGES 


HERE IS one covered bridge which 

failed to receive attention in the 
October-November, 1955, issue of The 
Iowan covering these interesting struc- 
tures. It is located on the Gordon 
Owens’ farm near Carlisle. Our count 
of twelve remains the same, however. 
It is with regret that we must report 
the Marion County bridge a mile west 
of Durham station has been torn down. 
This leaves seven in Madison County, 
three in Marion County and one each 
in Polk and Keokuk counties. 

We are being kept up to date on 
Iowa's covered bridges through G. G. 
Dunn of Pilot Grove. He reports that 
local protests saved the unusual Delta 
bridge in Keokuk County last year. 
The county is doing some work on it 
and now local Sigourney and Delta 
groups are trying to raise money to 
help repair it. 

The Carlisle bridge, Dunn reports, 
is in better condition than some now 
in active use. Abandoned 15 years 
ago, it now sits across a ditch on the 
Owens farm. The structure and foun- 
dation are in sound condition except 
that the approaches have rotted away. 
There has been some interest in mov- 
ing it to Lake Ahquabi or into a Car- 
lisle park. The Owenses would like to 
see it remain where it is and have 
volunteered to give a small acreage 
around the site if the State or some 
responsible group would take it over 
and keep it up. 

Mr. Dunn decries the apathy of the 
general public towards these old land- 
marks. He notes: “I was shocked the 
other day on going the rounds of the 
Madison County bridges to see that the 
roofs of all of them have been broken 
and part of the bracing torn out of 
them by truckers trying to go through 
them with loads that would not clear. 
All of those bridges are on by-roads 
that can be easily bypassed. The atti- 
tude of such people is that if they can 
do away with the old structure they 
can get a new one.” This seems a 
shame in Madison County where there 
has been much interest in the bridges 
and the county has done a commend- 
able job in preserving them. 

* * * 

IT SEEMS a pity that the streets of 
most towns are not as well laid out as 
those in their cemeteries. 
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THE GLASS HOUSES 
i ALL this talk from the telephone 


people about colored phones, new dial‘ 


systems and revolutionary automatic 
devices, the innovation we like best is 
the installation of booths on streets 
and along roads. This is what we 
would really call “the brave new 
world.” Among those we have talked 
to about it, the most appreciative are 
salesmen who travel. One of them re- 
ports that the best may even lie ahead. 
It seems that Clarinda has a drive-in 
telephone along the highway arranged 
so you don’t even have to leave your 
car. 


CATACLYSMIC CONCLAVES 


A pegpeemcer full well that we may 
be antagonizing the members of 
several score other Iowa groups who 
convention in Des Moines regularly, 
we still cannot resist reporting the find- 
ings of a recent survey among those 
who should know on which groups 
hold the wildest gatherings in the 
Capitol City. By almost unanimous 
choice first, second and third spots 
went to the lumber, hardware and 
banker’s conventions, respectively. 


LAWSONOMY REVISITED 


WE HAVE pangs of regret when- 
ever we pass the site of the Uni- 


versity of Lawsonomy at the corner of 
Second and Euclid in Des Moines. Un- 
til the Rev. Sam Morris, few such color- 
ful institutions have enlivened the Iowa 
scene. 

It was with more than fleeting in- 
terest, then, that we learned about the 
investigations of some Drake students 
into the secrets of their ‘sister’ univer- 
sity. According to our informant, 
Chuck Bonjean, this scholarly explora- 
tion was concentrated primarily on 
Commander Alfred Lawson’s famed 
smoke tunnel. 

The smoke tunnel phase of Law- 
sonomy really started when city smoke 
inspectors were barred from entrance 
to the school in March, 1945, just 20 
months after the old Des Moines Uni- 
versity site had been purchased by 
the Lawson-lead Humanity Benefactor 
Foundation. In November of the same 
year, Lawson announced that he had 
not only invented a smoke evaporator, 


























but that “burying smoke is a very sim- 
ple process when you know how.” 

Shortly thereafter his publication, 
“The Benefactor,” carried a sketch of 
the process. It showed flues leading 
to a large sewer-like underground pipe 
connected with two brick-walled en- 
closures. Explicit instructions for build- 
ing the required wood and coal fire 
were given. 

In 1946 it was announced that Law- 
sonomy faculty and students were start- 
ing to build a 300-foot tunnel leading 
from the heating plant. It was reported 
to be about seven feet square and lined 
with cement. Slight attention was paid 
to it, however, as the school’s 50-foot 
steel smokestack continued to belch 
fumes. 

Little more was heard of the tunnel 
until March of 1952 when two uni- 
versity employees were arrested for re- 
fusing to allow Iowa boiler inspectors 
entrance to the university building. 

Finally, in December, 1953, the un- 
expected happened. City Smoke In- 
spector Charles I. Hammond reported 
that the smokestack at Lawsonomy had 
come down and the smoke apparently 
was going elsewhere. “They won't tell 
me how its done,” he commented. 

Just prior to this, the university pur- 
chased a stoker from a local coal com- 
pany. It was reported that the univer- 
sity was heated through the winter of 
1953 and fall of 1954 without a trace 
of smoke showing. 

The only explanation available from 
Lawsonomy sources pointed to the ap- 
plication of Lawson’s own laws of 
penetrability, suction and pressure. 
Lawson asserted that all matter 
throughout space moves in a zig-zag 
and swirl caused by the power of 
suction and pressure and continuous 
penetration of flexible densities. Be- 
cause of the differences in density 
throughout space, one substance is en- 
abled to penetrate another substance 
and that is movement. 

Inspector Hammond seemed more 
satisfied with a simpler explanation: 
“My guess is that there is a suction 
fan and filters connected with it.” 

In November, 1954, it was announced 
that the university property would be 
sold to pay for taxes owed by the in- 
stitution and Commander Lawson left 
shortly thereafter, his smoke evapora- 
tor secrets going with him. The fol- 
lowing year equipment was moved in 
to raze the site in order to build a 
shopping center. 

Since no word came out of this 
operation about the smoke tunnel, a 
group of Drake students decided to in- 
vestigate for themselves this spring. 
A foreman on the grounds showed 
them a small hole that he said lead to 


a tunnel. Upon lowering themselves 
through the hole and climbing down a 
makeshift ladder, the group found 
themselves in a tunnel identical to the 
one described by Lawson in 1946. 

The tunnel was approximately 300 
feet long and more than seven feet 
square. The 12-inch thick walls were 
covered with a heavy layer of soot and 
lead from the old heating plant to a 
sewer. At the heating plant end, rem- 
nants of a tin chute leading upward 
were found. Disconnected electrical 
outlets were scattered throughout the 
length of the tunnel and outlets to the 


surface could be found at 25-foot in- 
tervals. All evidence indicated that 
this tunnel actually was a part of Law- 
son’s smoke evaporator. 

Although the tunnel remains, the 
university, smoke evaporator and Law- 
son are now gone. Alfred Lawson 
died on November 29, 1954, in San 
Antonio, Texas, of a coronary occlu- 
sion. With him, he would have been 
the first to announce, went the only 
mind advanced enough to construct a 
smoke evaporator. His body was cre- 
mated. There is no report of what 
became of the smoke. 








She said Grandpa’s got Central Life 
re-tire-ment income. And I guess you can’t use 
rocking chairs when you got that. Grandma said this 
chair just gets in their way. So she gave it to me. 
And she and Grandpa went off on a second ’r 
third honeymoon, they said. I hope Daddy gets 
Central Life re-tire-ment income. . . 
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$2,700,000 ADDITION 
TO BRIDGEPORT BEGUN 


M ORE POWER brings more industry, more jobs, 
more income, more business and better living for 
all... in the cities and towns, and on the farms. 
Representing millions of dollars worth of confidence 
in this territory, Bridgeport Station is a living sym- 
bol of today’s progress and tomorrow’s 

promise for an even better Southern Iowa. 
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REDDY IS AT IT AGAIN! Completed only 3 years ago, this 
$10,000,000 “Reddy Kilowatt Factory’’ is being enlarged by the 
addition of a 3rd steam turbine — making a total of more 
than 65,000 kilowatts . . . pulling for a greater Southern Iowa! 


65,000 Kws of “GROWING POWER” 


For Industrial Growth, Business Development and 
Better Living in Southern Iowa. 
Everyone is using more and more electric power 
. and Reddy never stops building for your grow- 
ing electric needs. When you flick a switch... elec- 
tricity is there. For homes, farms, business and in- 
dustry ... whatever the job you want done, Reddy 
is always “reddy” ... and waiting to serve you. 








by NED DISQUE 


URIOSITY, described in epigram 

as deadly to cats, is a first-rate at- 
tribute of any scientist; and as a grad- 
uate student in chemistry Frank H. 
Spedding became intrigued with a 
strange family of elements known as 
the rare earths. 

They weren't earths at all, but 
actually metals. Somebody had dubbed 
them “earths” because in their oxide 
form they resembled materials such as 
lime and magnesia, which were formerly 
called “earths.” Neither were they par- 
ticularly rare. They were believed rare 
because of their odd make-up which 
made them difficult to separate from 
each other. 

So they remained an almost unex- 





Dr. F. H. Spedding heads Ames Institute. 


THE ATOM 
AT AMES 


War-bred, one of the nation’s 
top atomic research teams 1s 


stall dong vital work at ISC. 











In ‘hot canyon,’ radioactive material is taken from container. 


plored island in the middle of the chart 
of elements which can be seen hanging 
in nearly any chemistry classroom. 
Teachers swept quickly past them, 
though a poetic student might have 
paused over their 17 musical names — 
scandium, yttrium, lanthanum, cerium, 
praseodymium, neodymium, prometh- 
ium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, 
terbium, dysprosium, holmium, thulium, 
ytterbium, lutetium and erbium. 
Spedding delved into the study of 
them with scholarly devotion both as a 
student and later as a member of the 
chemistry faculty of Iowa State Col- 
lege. He was still quietly pursuing 
their secrets in his campus laboratory 
on December 6, 1941 — the day before 


Pearl Harbor — when a telephone call 
reached him from Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton. Would Dr. Spedding come 


to Chicago on a matter of utmost im- 
portance to national security? Several 
days later he was listening to the de- 
tails of the highly-secret Manhattan 
Project which eventually led to the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb. 
Compton had reached out for Sped- 
ding because he knew Spedding as a 
capable chemist who understood a great 
deal about the production of rare earths 
in pure metal form. That same tech- 
nology would be useful in obtaining 
pure uranium, thorium and plutonium, 
materials without which it would be 





impossible to reach the goals set for 
the project. 

Spedding did lead a team of scientists 
to the solution of the problem which 
Compton presented and to a number 
of other important problems connected 
with the war effort. Furthermore, he 
organized a manufacturing unit which 
produced in an old wooden shack at 
Iowa State College 2,000,000 pounds 
of uranium when every ounce was 
needed, and he did it at an estimated 
saving of one hundred million dollars 
to the taxpayers of the nation. For a 
time Iowa State College was the major 
producer of uranium metal and _ its 
processes dropped production costs from 
$22 per pound to $1 per pound. 

Spedding’s colleagues in the highly 
successful effort were largely friends 
from nearby offices in Iowa State's 
chemistry building, along with gradu- 
ate students at the college. They proved 
so conculsively that they knew how to 
get things done that neither the college 
nor the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission was disposed to break up 
such a remarkable combination at the 
conclusion of World War II. Hence 
was formed the Institute for Atomic 
Research, a unit of the college which 
has as an integral part of it the opera- 
tion of the Ames Laboratory of the 
AEC. 

Two of Spedding’s colleagues from 
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Operators handle ‘hot’ material with this 
device, shown close-up on previous page. 


Institute members exchange information. 


the chemistry department, who were in 
on the early beginnings of the Manhat- 
tan Project, are Dr. Adolf Voigt, who 
now serves as assistant to the director 
of the Institute, and Dr. Harley Wil- 
helm, the associate director. 

Spedding’s life has been considerably 
changed since 1941. Having proved 
himself an imaginative and resourceful 
scientist, Prof. Spedding has now be- 
come a capable administrator. As di- 
rector of the Institute for Atomic Re- 
search he supervises an operation that 
costs about two and one-half million 
dollars per year. The AEC pays nearly 
all of the bill. 

At 53, Frank Spedding has demon- 
strated at the Institute that same ability 
to get people to work with him that led 
him to such spectacular success in his 
section of the wartime Manhattan Proj- 
ect. From time to time he pops off 
from Ames to receive an award or 
honorary degree in recognition of his 
achievements. His longer trips are apt 
to be on official AEC business — as an 
observer at the Bikini tests, as a rep- 
resentative to the Geneva “Atoms for 
Peace” Conference of last year or as 
a delegate to the World Power Con- 
ference just concluded in Vienna. 

Otherwise, Dr. Spedding spends a 


Maynard Hiller prepares a rare earth solution for separation in Ames Laboratory. 
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quiet life —a scientist's life — in Ames. 
At nights his “recreation” is his own 
laboratory research and reading, and he 
still enjoys directing a group of gradu- 
ate students in research in physical and 
inorganic chemistry. In company with 
his wife and teen-age daughter, he 
takes an occasional vacation trip to 
various mountain areas in the country. 
THE INSTITUTE 

Strangers, and perhaps not a few 
Iowans, have difficulty in grasping the 
fact that Iowa's state college of “agri- 
culture and mechanic arts” is today a 
center of atomic research and the seat 
of a major laboratory of the AEC. 

The Institute and laboratory have 
physical facilities valued at nearly six 
million dollars. The payroll lists 550 
persons, many of them scientists and 
highly-trained technicians. Four new 
buildings, built either by the AEC or 
with money paid to the college for its 
part in the wartime program, house 
offices and laboratories designed to 
carry out a program mainly devoted to 
basic research in the burgeoning field 
of nuclear energy. 

Gone is much of the wartime 
secrecy that shrouded operations a 
dozen years ago. Guards still patrol 
the hallways of the buildings, but 
visitors are freely admitted to all but 
a relatively few areas. High school 
classes tour the laboratories, and rep- 
resentatives of industry arrive almost 
daily to confer with staff members 

A prime project of the laboratory is 
still in the area of rare earths. Ever 
since the beginning of the Manhattan 
Project there has been a constant de- 
mand for samples of rare earths of ex- 
ceptional purity in amounts of one 
gram or greater. This demand arose 
for numerous reasons, but mainly be- 
cause some of the rare earths are 
capable of “poisoning” the reactor and 
“putting out its fire.” It was highly 
desirable, therefore, to have a means 
of preparing pure rare earths so that 
their nuclear properties could be studied 
and also to allow a more thorough 
consideration of their chemical behavior. 

Spedding himself believes that a study 
of these elements offers one of the best 
keys to a better understanding of the 
relationships between atomic structure 
and various physical and chemical 
properties which all metals and com- 
pounds possess. 

Furthermore, the rare earth metals 
are beginning to have industrial uses, 
and they give promise of having many 
others. 

So a pilot plant is in operation, on 
principles which Spedding and his fel- 
low scientists have developed, for their 
production. From ores which are found 
in several parts of the United States, 





Brazil, Canada, India, Norway and 
elsewhere come the pure oxides and 
metals. These receive close scrutiny 
from scientists in the laboratory who 
are seeking to learn their chemical, 
physical and electrical properties. Some 
of the rare earth metals are shipped 
to other installations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and some are 
loaned to other colleges, universities 
and research institutes which use them 
in their programs. 

The program of the laboratory is 
tied closely to the search for atomic 
power which would be practical on a 
commercial scale. Atomic power would 
supplement our present power sources 
such as coal, oil, gas and water power 
now being taxed severely by increasing 
demands, and would be a particular 
boon to ‘“‘power-poor” areas of the 
world remote from any of our present 
energy sources. 

An atomic reactor which would use 
molten uranium metal is seen as an 
excellent source of such power. It 
could operate continuously, except for 
occasional re-charging, if the wastes, or 
“ashes,” of its atomic fuel could be re- 
moved. Research started a number of 
years ago at the Ames Laboratory and 
has pointed the way toward means for 
removing these waste materials and re- 
processing the atomic fuel so that it is 
suitable for use again in a reactor. 

These are but two examples of the 
laboratory's work. Physicists and chem- 
ists there are pursuing a myriad of 
problems and projects which overlap 
into their respective spheres. The office 
and laboratory building of the Institute 
for Atomic Research serves to join 
Physics Hall and the chemistry build- 
ing, and this is not only a handy sort 
of building design, but also a bit of 
symbolism. 

The Institute succinctly states its 
purpose as three-fold: To maintain a 
strong staff of scientists in fields re- 
lated to nuclear science, who not only 
conduct their own research, but are 
available for consultation with other 
research workers throughout the cam- 
pus; to train scientists in fields of im- 
portance to atomic energy; and to con- 
duct nuclear research for the United 
States government when so authorized 
by the college and approved by the 
State Board of Regents. 

Government research, of course, is a 
major part of the Institute’s function. 
The programs which the AEC sponsors 
are responsible for nearly all of the 
funds available to the Institute. But 
the advantages of an immense scientific 
laboratory on the Iowa State campus 
are tremendous. 

For one thing, good scientists like to 
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Dr. H. S$. McNabb (1.), Wallace Eslyn fit tree X-ray, a result of atomic research. 


Large colony of mice shown here is used to study genetic effects of radiation. 


Soil moisture measuring instrument developed at Ames is tested by John Stone. 








There’s Real Excitement 
In Seeing Lowa by Canoe 


by JOYCE BULL 


XPLORING Iowa by canoe opens up a whole new and exciting 

form of recreation. The state has almost endless stretches of good 
canoeing water with beautiful scenery available for this inexpensive 
sport. The lowa Conservationist has covered many of these trips in 
recent issues. 

An easy two-day trip for beginners is one my husband and I took with 
the Lee Thompsons on the Des Moines River from Kalo, just south of 
Fort Dodge, to the Cox Bridge, north of Stratford. The highlight of 
the 22-mile journey was a visit to Dolliver State Park where we camped 
overnight. Boneyard Hollow there is so named because Indians used to 
drive game over the cliffs to their death in the ravine. Copperas Beds 
are located in the park in a sandstone bluff 150 feet high. Indians used 
the multi-colored copperas powder for war paint and early pioneers 
colored cloth with it. For us, it was more color for a colorful trip. 





Jim Babcock, Dolliver park conservationist, helps canoeists look for arrow- 
heads, axes and animal bones in Boneyard Hollow whose ledges rise to 75 feet. 
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lowa canoeists enjoy continually changing panorama. Stane 


Copperas Beds with their powder of reds, blues and | yellou 
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Standard 17’ canoe easily holds 2 couples; camping, fishing gear. Along the Des Moines River, Lee Thompson brings in a catch. 


and\ yellows are investigated by Allen Buil. Betty Thompson prepares dinner for the canoeing couples on grill in Dolliver State Park. 











STORMY PeTREL oF lowa Pouitics 
Again active in has favorite role of helping 


the farmer, Dan Turner is cussed and discussed. 


At 79, he is as vigorous and uncompromising as ever. 


by W. D. ARCHIE 


HE struggle in behalf of farmers 

has been a life-long occupation for 
Dan Turner, the former governor of 
Iowa. The intensity of his feeling on 
farm issues is well demonstrated by his 
announcement that he will not support 
Dwight Eisenhower as a presidential 
candidate in 1956. 

While a life-long Republican and a 
member of the original Citizens for 
Eisenhower committee in Iowa, Turner 
demands that any office-seeker work 
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for a government sensitive to and 
favorable to farm problems. Turner 
feels Eisenhower “is isolated from facts 
and does not understand, nor ever will, 
domestic issues” and “makes no im- 
portant decisions on any domestic 
issues.” 

On the state political scene, Turner 
this year has already created a stir by 
refusing to endorse the candidacy of 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper for re-election 
to the U.S. Senate because of his dis- 


Posing with Duke, Dan Turner said, "Horses have been an important part of my life.” 





satisfaction with Hickenlooper’s stand 
on farm issues. 

Turner’s return to the Iowa political 
scene after a period of relative in- 
activity since his last campaign for the 
governorship in 1934 started with a 
meeting in Bedford last fall where he 
had been asked to address a gathering 
of the newly-created National Farm 
Organization. The creed that he ex- 
pressed that night is one which Turner 
has espoused for years. The drama 
came from the fact that he had lived 
long enough to see it again made timely. 

Turner told his audience that night 
that “the prosperity of our nation de- 
pends upon the continued existence of 
our yeoman farmers. They are en- 
titled to profit enough from their labor 
to educate their children and to pro- 
vide a comfortable home and food for 
their family. Today they cannot do 
this. 

“The farmer cannot sell in an un- 
protected market while consuming in a 
protected one. It is our duty to ask 
for government help. The Constitution 
gives us the right to petition, but this 
must not be taken as a right to organize 
against our government.” 

The Bedford speech, however, was 
much more than the expression of a 
creed. Until this time, Turner had 
been merely an interested observer of 
the NFO and this was one of the first 
meetings where he was asked to speak. 
As Dan smoked his pipe outside the 
sales barn, waiting his turn, one NFO 
leader, encouraged by the presence of 
labor officials, outlined a plan for 
unionizing farmers. 

The idea was that cooperating farm- 
ers would have badges issued to be 
presented at packing plants if they 
wished to have their meat processed 
by the packing house worker’s union. 
As he entered the barn a reporter told 
him what had happened and Turner, 
mindful perhaps of the Farm Holiday 


movement while he was governor, urged 




















the paths of petition. Wéith this frontal 
attack on unionization plans, Turner 
assumed a role of ac.ive leadership in 
the NFO. 

“Nothing is harder than to organize 
farmers,” the former governor claims. 
But he has worked hard to bring the 
organization up to its present strength 
of 160,000. During the last ten 
months, Turner has attended over 100 
NFO meetings, six of them outside the 
state; held dozens of press conferences; 
visited with the President in Washing- 
ton on farm problems and spoken on 
many radio programs. His crusade 
received nation-wide attention this 
spring when he took the television 
spotlight on .Ed Murrow’s “See It Now” 
and indulged, in no uncertain terms, in 
his favorite current subject — the re- 
tirement of Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson. 

The vitality which Turner, now 79, 
has displayed in building the NFO 
within the framework of his principles 
has surprised most Iowans. Those who 
have heard him agree that there are 
few such vigorous and lucid speakers 
on the American scene today. 

The writers who have flocked into 
Corning these last few months have 
made Turner’s home town almost an 
agricultural by-word. Scarcely a week 
passes when a reporter from a nation- 
al magazine or metropolitan news- 
paper is not visiting Dan Turner in 
his handsome, large home near the 
center of this Adams County seat. 

The Turner family have been en- 
trenched in Corning for generations. 
Austin B. Turner, Dan’s father, made 
a fortune there operating a dry goods 
store and acting as a private banker. 
Born in 1877, Dan was one of nine 
children. He was educated in local 
schools and graduated from the Corn- 
ing Academy. While the rest of the 
children were sent to the top eastern 
universities for their education, A. B. 
Turner decided that Dan did not have 
“a thirst for knowledge.” 

As it turned out, Dan Turner has 
fashioned himself into something of a 
self-taught scholar. He is exceedingly 
well read with a special interest in 
Civil War history, and has always 
spent long hours in his fine library. 

He was married in 1900 to Alice 
Sample. They had three children. 
Major Ned Turner died in 1946 as a 
result of war service. Tom Turner is 
an associate professor of music at the 
State University of Iowa. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Witt now lives in New York 
City. There are five grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 

Dan served in the Spanish-American 
War as a member of the expeditionary 
force in the Philippines. During the 





first World War he was a YMCA sec- 
retary in France and in World War II 
he worked with the War Production 
Board in Washington. 

Turner’s special concern for farmers 
dates from his early days. He learned 
their problems at first hand from his 
family's own farming interests and 
from his father’s dealings in loans to 
farmers. Today his own farm interests 
include a large cattle feeding farm of 
over 500 acres which he operates by 
himself, a 1000-acre farm run by a 
nephew and himself and several large 
farms owned by his children and man- 
aged by him. °All of the land is in the 
vicinity of Corning. 

Elected to the state senate from the 
Adams-Taylor district in 1903, he was, 
at 26, early identified with the prog- 
ressive element. As a senator he sup- 
ported legislation for eight-hour work 
days and for railroad and mine safety 
regulations. These measures were con- 
sidered revolutionary at the time. Later, 
in his race for governor, his early work 
brought him unexpected union support. 

Turner’s senatorial stint occurred un- 
der the leadership of Albert B. Cum- 
mins. It has been said that Turner 
and Cummins are the only two men in 
this century to create a strong personal 
following within the Republican party 
in Iowa. Before his death a few years 
ago, Thomas Way, who had managed 
the gubernatorial campaigns for both 
of these men, wrote, “In 1900, and 
subsequently in Iowa, we had ‘Cum- 
mins Men,’ then thirty years later an- 
other man so impressed himself upon 
the citizenship of Iowa that we had 
‘Turner Men.’ Who else in Iowa his- 


On his cattle farm, Turner discovers complications have jumped costs of new dam. 



























Turner pauses before extensive library 
in his Corning home to light his pipe. 


tory has been so honored and desig- 
nated? Not any.” 

Turner’s alignment with the prog- 
ressive wing of the Republican party 
was in direct opposition to the views 
of his father and some of his brothers. 
He has never let anyone, however, 
make him compromise what he feels 
is the right position. 

Dan wants nothing to do with those 
who sit on the fence with regard to 
political issues. In the heat of a fight 
for control of the board of Corning’s 
Municipal Light Company some years 
ago, one local housewife was heard to 
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tell another, “I don’t understand what 
this campaign is all about.” 

Her friend indignantly replied, “It is 
as clear as can be. You're for Dan 
Turner or you're against him.” 

Turner has remained as much of an 
enigma to his Republican party as 
Senators Robert LaFollette, Sr., of Wis- 
consin and George Norris of Nebraska, 
both old friends of the former governor. 
He has never considered himself a 
“radical,” but has always tried to win 
the party to his way of thinking. Fail- 
ing in this, he has occasionally felt 
free to support Democratic candidates. 
As a result, he claims to have been 
read out of the G. O. P. at least five 
times. 

Interestingly enough, Turner was one 
of the few progressive Republicans who 
refused to join in the 1912 Bull Moose 
movement. 

Dan's experience in farm politics has 
reached mational proportions once be- 
fore the NFO. It began in the twenties 
and was climaxed by the Great De- 
pression. 

In the campaign speeches of his 
earlier days, Dan often said that the 
times were “parlous.” He saw im- 
pending disaster in the farmers’ situ- 
ation and worked to avoid it. 

In the McNary-Haugen bill Turner 
saw a chance fom some relief of the 
farm problems in the twenties. The 
bill called for fixed prices on some 
farm commodities, with government 
exportation of surplus products. It was 
as characteristic of Turner to support 
such a forward-looking bill as it was 
of conservative leaders to oppose it 
When Calvin Coolidge twice vetoed 


After checking on water supply, Dan Turner strolls across field to 


the McNary-Haugen bill, Turner and 
others were bitter. 

In 1928, Dan led a delegation of 
Republican farmers to the national 
convention in Kansas City, where he 
pleaded his case. The anti-farm senti- 
ment won out, whereupon Henry Wal- 
lace caught a train for Des Moines and 
left the party for good. Though dis- 
appointed and beaten, Turner respected 
the majority and stayed in the Re- 
publican party. 

His concern for the farmer grew in 
the next two years and, in 1931, Turner 
went to Washington. President Hoover, 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde and 
Eugene Meyer, president of the Federal 
Reserve, interviewed the Turner dele- 
gation, but the reception was cool and 
the results ineffective. Turner told the 
executives that the economic condition 
of the farm belt was crucial to the na- 
tion’s economy and that some farm re- 
lief measures were urgently needed. 
The parlous times he had spelled out 
to political leaders everywhere soon be- 
came even worse than what Turner 
himself had expected. 

Turner was nominated and elected 
governor in 1930. At this time the 
hazards of holding any political office, 
and keeping it with a good record, 
were multiplied by general economic 
conditions and by farm troubles which 
were brewing everywhere. Dan Turn- 
er’s uncompromising position on all 
issues invited other difficulties. 

One was the so-called “cow war,” 
out of which came, Dan says, “the 
most constructive thing I did while in 
office.” The state legislature had pre- 
viously passed a law calling for the 





vaccination of cows and destruction of 
diseased cattle. Its purpose was to 
eliminate German tuberculosis from 
the milk stream of cows. When eastern 
Iowa farmers united and openly re- 
belled against this law, Governor 
Turner acted to uphold it, sending 
out state troops to quell the agitation. 
Peace was restored, but this rare action 
had unfortunate political implications 
for Turner, who lost the support of 
many farm friends. Today his pride 
in regard to his decision in the “cow 
war’ is bolstered by the fact that every 
state has the same law he once en- 
forced so dramatically. 

The Governor’s position on state in- 
come tax legislation created further 
antagonism in Republican ranks. Con- 
servatives were appalled by Turner, a 
wealthy man himself, when he favored 
taxation based on the ability to pay. 
The Turner-endorsed income tax bill 
was ultimately defeated, and it long re- 
mained a source of the breach of un- 
derstanding between two Iowa Repub- 
lican factions. Turner did manage as 
governor to accomplish one major vic- 
tory on taxes. During his term, state 
taxes were reduced by $29 million. 

But trouble kept pouring into the 
governor's office. An investigation of 
the state university on charges of ir- 
regularities aroused much indignation 
toward Turner. Bitter fights developed 
over appointments to boards and com- 
missions. And, after the “cow war” 
episode, a farm strike in Council Bluffs, 
Sioux City and other market centers 
took place. Milk trucks were over- 
turned and livestock shipments halted 

(Continued on page 50) 


inspect some of calves born on place he personally manages. 























Jasper County Prepares 


for Politics and Plowing 


The 1956 National Field Days will be just that 
for the men who have worked hard to put it on. 


ACH OF the three days of the 1956 National Field Days 

to take place in Jasper County this September will repre- 
sent a corresponding year cf preparation on the part of 
Newton citizens and their neighbors. 

Jasper County was selected as the site for this year’s event 
three years ago after John Wilson, the local work unit con- 
servationist, had submitted a brochure outlining the pos- 
sibilities in the county. Numerous other localities had also 
put in their bid for the event which in recent years has. been 
held in Indiana, Illinois and Minnesota. 

Sponsored by the National Association of Conservation 
District Commissioners, the Field Days are dedicated to 
furthering the use of soil and water conservation and the 
general progress of farming. The Jasper County area sug- 


At the 1956 National Field Days, 100 tractor-drawn wagon trains will give 





Host Henry Steenhoek (1.), James Paul, 
John Wilson inspect the Field Days site. 


gested was selected as best exemplifying all conservation 
practices in one section. 

In the spring of 1954 actual work started on preparing 
demonstration sites on a 2500-acre area between Colfax, 
Prairie City and Mitchellville. The improvements centered 
on a run-down 320-acre farm which Henry Steenhoek had 
purchased only two years previously. 

In two years the Steenhoek farm has been almost com- 
pletely revamped. Dams have been built, large areas have 
been tiled and made into grassed waterways, a diversion 
terrace nearly a mile long has been built, a pasture improve- 
ment project has been started and two farm ponds have been 
built. A wild life and multiflora rose preserve has been set 

(Continued on page 52) 
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visitors easy view of latest conservation practices. 


















And Then - - 





A group of Des Moines 
bachelors carry on their mass, 
obligation-removing picnic 


in spite of rapidly-thinning ranks. 


Guest bachelor, Keith Roth, prefers operating on group basis. Photos by KEN SCARPINO 





Couple hams it up at realistically-faked “outhouse.” Sally Huddy was a queen candidate. Dick Koch had prize stein. 


Giant trees at Rockaway Beach along the Des Moines River shade the 300 guests at party. For the athletically inclined, badminton and horses] 





There Were Eight 


AST summer, ten Des Moines bachelors went together 

on a highly successful picnic for their friends. When 
the time came to consider a repeat performance this year, 
the group found their numbers sadly depleted. Two had Couple and friend found it easier to walk up the 
married and one moved to California. Selecting one re- low Des Moines River after taking a short trip. 
placement for the “unnatural” loss, they decided to go 
ahead again. 

Huge, scroll-type invitations sent in mailing tubes 
followed the theme of advertising for the movie Picnic. 
Kim Novak, star of the show, received one of them, but 
sent regrets. 

The hosts — Dr. Thomas A. Burcham, Jr., Robert 
Burns, C. Ben Condon, William Crowley, Richard Kirke, 
Fred Koch, Larry Kelehan and S. P. (Bud) Whiting, Jr. 
— provided beer and a picnic supper. 

Guests were asked to bring their own drinking utensils 
which varied from sandpails to flowerpots. There was a 
sound truck, queen contest, a huge bonfire and some 
unusual decorations. A cemetery honored the bachelors’ 
departed comrades and a movie-set-like double privy 
turned out to be only a clever fake. 


Host Ben Condon dabs some barbeque sauce on meat 
patties as Donna Vicari (l.), Linda Boldes watch. 


Serving supper are (from right) Fred Koch, Sonja 
Fouts, Dick Kirke and Bud Whiting (in chef's cap). 


Sonja Fouts looks over cemetery to ‘departed’ hosts from last year. 


and horseshoe-pitching were available. Later on, there was a large bonfire. 
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hie Year for a Blossoming City 


Sparkling fronts along Fifth Avenue, including five-story Wilson building, give Clinton one of state's handsomest main streets. 


Photographed by GORDON ADAMS 


Bright neon signs, heavy traffic enliven 
Lyons, northernmost sector of Clinton. 


New bridge, new industry, new railroad 


expansion bring a new look to 


traditionally pleasant, placid town. 


LINTON is having quite a sum- 
mer. A new bridge has just been 
opened across the Mississippi. Two 
boys from the city are headed for the 


Olympic tryouts. Nearly 600 new jobs 


are opening up soon. An already- 
ambitious recreation program is burst- 
ing at the seams. 

When the speakers at the dedication 
of the $6,800,000 Gateway bridge on 
June 30th spoke of the structure as 
signalling a “new era” in the life of 
Clinton, they were not dwelling on an 
empty cliché. During the previous 
month the Chicago and North Western 
Railroad had announced it would build 
new shops which would employ 500 
men and the J. B. Beaird Co. of Shreve- 
port, La., had picked Clinton as the site 
for a new factory. 

Now that the pleasant, but tradi- 


tionally placid Mississippi River city of 
33,500 has moved well off-center, Clin- 
tonians are convinced that their progress 
will snowball. And it should. Clinton 
has excellent transportation facilities, a 
well-rounded economy, an unusually 
good environment and an_ energetic 
group of citizens already working hard 
on the necessary promotion. 

Clinton has been called a river city 
that doesn’t look like one. While it 
spread-eagles nearly seven miles along 
the plain between the Mississippi and 
the bluffs at the Iowa bulge, you are 
seldom directly conscious of the river. 
But you know instinctively it has in- 
fluenced everything you see. 

The massive old homes and impres- 
sive middle-aged ones recall the era of 
wealthy lumber barons. Factories as 
sprawling and handsome as the town 





Private planes and Ozark Airlines use municipal airport. 


itself acknowledge the importance of 
river as well as rail transportation. 
Recreational facilities, you find, more 
and more tend to center on the river. 

Almost symbolically, the huge new 
Clinton bridge juts rather obtrusively 
into the edge of the business district 
that seems otherwise almost unaware 
of the river’s existence. 

It's a good-looking business district 
that welcomes the Clinton visitor. Lead 
by the glistening white Wilson build- 
ing, the structures along broad Fifth 
Avenue have a clean-cut appearance 
Even the secondary streets are un- 
usually attractive. 

Strikingly-attractive residential streets 
lead off the central section. They carry 
out the feeling of prosperous stability 
that appears to be the dominant note. 

One businessman calls it “bearable 
conservatism.” But he speaks with 
pride of the diverse and solid industries 
which are relatively insensitive to 
economic fluctuations, of the rich farm- 
ing community without a complete crop 
failure on record and of the basic 
wealth of Clinton. “Why, during the 
depression most of our banks stayed 
open while they were folding up in 
practically every major city around us.” 

Cautious Clinton, however, has de- 
cided that expansion is the most sen- 
sible move for the future — expansion 
to cope with the changing nature of 
its farm community, to provide jobs 
for its young people and to solidify its 
industrial base. Members of the city’s 
oldest and most conservative families 
are leading the movement to bring new 
industry to Clinton. 

You cannot talk long with anyone 
in Clinton, for instance, without hear- 
ing them refer to the Wilson brothers. 
Instead of sitting tight on their steel 
fabrication company and considerable 
real estate holdings, Ted and Dick 
Wilson have been helping to spark- 
plug the Clinton Development Com- 
pany, the new industrial promotion 
organization of the community. Dick 


Wilson is the company’s president and 
has travelled extensively to help it out. 

Clinton’s confidence in the future is 
reflected in the high percentage of 
home and farm owners and in the 
large amount of new building. From 
Camanche, an industrial suburb to the 
south, through Lyons, the northernmost 
sector, the city is humming. 

No less than ten subdivisions have 
been opened up during the last five 
years and 850 new houses have been 
built since 1949 at a cost of nearly ten 
million doliars. 

Typical of these subdivisions is 
“Galbraith’s Acres,” lately a grazing 
pasture, now being built up by a Clin- 
ton real estate man, Lyle Bossen. 
Twenty-five acres, with about 101 
building lots, were taken into the city 
last year. Now most of the lots al- 
ready have homes on them. Another 25 
acres are now in the development 
process. A suburban shopping center 
and an elementary school are among 


A bond issue is pending to provide more room for Clinton High. 


The aged Clinton County courthouse. 


North of Clinton lie government-built dam and locks, seen here from park tower. 


























ores 


the future plans for this area. 

The school board is ready to build 
there, but Clintonians will have to vote 
a bond issue for the school. Five new 
elementary buildings have gone up in 
the city in the past three years, but the 
school board would like an additional 
$1,900,000 for new buildings and 
additions. A bond issue to pay for the 
new program was defeated last year, so 
a somewhat revised proposal will be 
placed before the voters in September. 

Clinton High School Principal Harold 
Weber says the city “urgently needs 
additional space to take care of an- 
ticipated enrollments.” Weber is the 
president of the Iowa State Education 
Association this year. 

The Clinton public school system in- 
cludes 12 grade schools, two junior 
high schools, a senior high school and 
a junior college. There is a total en- 
rollment of 5,270. The city also has 





150 girls from all parts of Midwest attend Clinton's Our Lady of Angels Academy. 


six parochial grade schools, a parochial 
high school, the Mount St. Clare 
Academy and Junior College for girls 
and Our Lady of Angels Academy for 
gitls. Parochial school enrollment is 
1,714. A new $1,000,000 motherhouse 
for the Sisters of St. Francis at Mount 
St. Clare College was completed this 
summer. 

Clinton High School’s swimming 
coach, Howard Judd, is renowned for 
his teams. He has won the state 
championship for the last three years in 
a row. Recently a testimonial dinner 
was given in honor of his 25th anni- 
versary in the city. 

Among Judd’s proteges are swimmer 
Gary Morris and diver Jake Quick, 
who will compete in the Olympic try- 
outs in Detroit, August 7th to 10th. 

Another well-known Clinton athlete 
is Kenny Ploen, who will be the first 
team quarterback this fall on the Uni- 


Crowd fills Riverview Stadium to cheer Clinton Pirates, Class D pro baseball club. 





versity of Iowa squad. Among Clinton’s 
all-time football greats is Duke Slater, 
the 1921 All-American at Iowa, now a 
Chicago judge. 

Lyons, the northern section of Clin- 
ton, had its own high school until the 
1954-55 season and produced some of 
the best football teams in the state. 

In 1953, St. Mary’s High School of 
Clinton won the state basketball 
championship. Clinton High School 
was third in the same tourney. 

Sports interest in Clinton is at a high 
pitch all during the year. There are 
about 35 baseball teams in the city 
ranging from Little League to pro- 
fessional to adult softball. 

The Clinton Pirates, a class D team 
with a working agreement with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, plays in the Mid- 
west League. The Pirates were third 
in the League in 1954 (the year they 
returned after leaving in 1949) and 
fourth last year. 

The active baseball program for the 
youth of Clinton is under the Clinton 
Recreation Commission headed by Chet 
Evans. With Little League, Pony 
League, Twilight League and Junior 
Legion ball being played, there is a 
place for nearly every kid old enough 
to hold a bat. 

Clinton is turning more and more to 
the river for its recreation. In the last 
two years there has been a 40% rise 
in the number of private boats in use 
on the Mississippi. The Anchorage 
marina now houses about 275 of them. 
Local craft range from small outboard 
motor jobs to large houseboats such as 
those owned by the Dwight Seaman 
and O. D. Collis families. Water 
skiing has become quite popular. 

Above the dam, fishermen try their 
luck for channel cat, wall-eyed pike 
and bass. Quite a few commercial 
fishermen work aiong the river, send- 
ing their catch to eastern markets. 

The Izaak Walton League in Clinton 
is the largest chapter in the nation. 
One of its many activities has been the 
development of a shooting area on the 
river for duck hunters. The league has 
a clubhouse on “Ike’s Peak’ on the 
city’s bluffs. 

Tennis still rides high in Clinton. 
The Mississippi Valley Open was com- 
pleted there on July 1st. This summer 
the Iowa State Women’s Golf Tourna- 
ment was also held in Clinton on July 
(Continued on page 42) 


OPPOSITE: Imposing grace of new 
suspension bridge at Clinton is 
captured by artist Keith Boyle. 
CENTERSPREAD: Well-kept 18- 
hole course of Clinton Country 
Club begins at beautiful clubhouse. 
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Looking backward on Clinton 


The Lumber Story -- 


Boom, Barons and Bust 


The end of the timber rafts brought home the 
adage that those who ride highest fall hardest. 


by EVERETT STREIT 


Bie -agtie prosperous Clinton shows 
little evidence that less than 60 
years ago it underwent what is prob- 
ably the most severe economic crisis 
ever faced by an Iowa city. 

Only the old three and four-story 
mansions which still dot the city estab- 
lish a link with the 1890’s when Clin- 
ton citizens fearfully watched the death 
throes of the lumber industry upon 
which most of them had depended for 
a livelihood and to which the city’s 
economy had been keyed for over 40 
years. 

In 18 months over 4,000 citizens 
moved out of the city, eight savings 
and loan associations failed and the 
owners of hundreds of empty homes 
begged people to live in them rent free 
so that the insurance rates would be 
lower. 

For a city which had been one of 
the lumbering centers of the world and 
which had been said to have more 
millionaires for its size than any other 
city, it was a desperate period. But 
hope also lay in these sources of former 
strength. As the forests to the north 
were depleted, the Clinton lumber 
barons helped come to the rescue by 
drawing on their own personal fortunes 
to provide financial resources needed 
to diversify industry, expand business 
and start the city on the long road back 
to prosperity and economic security. 

But while the “Gay Nineties” was 
at once the most fabulous and frighten- 
ing era in Clinton’s history, the saga 
of the city actually begins over 120 
years ago. 

It was in 1835 that Elijah Buell 
founded the town of Lyons, now the 
northern district of Clinton, having 
been annexed in 1898. 

Credit for the original development 


of Clinton goes to the Iowa Land Com- 
pany. In 1855 this company was 
authorized to incorporate, to hold, im- 
prove and sell real estate. It promptly 
purchased 500 acres, drew up _ the 
original plat of Clinton and gave the 
community its present name. 

The foresight of the early planners 
of Clinton is indicated by this plat, 
which set aside areas for parks, churches 
and schools in all sections of the city. 

Nor did these early planners over- 
look the importance of trees to a com- 
munity. The fact that Clinton’s miles 
of deep-shaded residential districts 
prompt a slogan, “The City of Beau- 
tiful Trees,” is a tribute to the city’s 
founders who instituted an organized 
planting program. 

Initial impetus to the growth of the 
new city of Clinton was provided in 
1856 when the Chicago, Iowa and Ne- 
braska Railroad Company (forerunner 





For a century, river barges have carried industrial materials to and from Clinton. 






of the Chicago and North Western) 
pledged that the site would remain its 
eastern terminus. One year later this 
railroad built the first 20 miles of its 
road extending westward to DeWitt. 

From the very beginning eastern 
capitalists displayed an interest in the 
newly established city. Ohio capital 
established the city’s first sawmill 
operated on a major commercial basis 
in 1855. . 

It was in the 1850’s that four men— 
W. F. Coan, W. J. Young, Chancy 
Lamb and David Joyce — moved to 
Clinton and remained to play a vital 
role in the city’s growth. Coan, who 
came to Clinton in 1856, almost im- 
mediately engaged in the banking busi- 
ness. Young built the first of the 
great lumber mills with which the 
family name became identified. Lam 
founded the Lamb mills in 1857 and 
Joyce laid the foundation for the lum- 
ber firm which still bears his name. 

The Mississippi River exerted a pro- 
found influence on Clinton’s commerce, 
population, society and agriculture from 
the very outset. At the time of Clin- 
ton’s founding, it provided the only 
dependable transportation route north 
and south. 

Growth of Clinton during its first 
decade was steady but not spectacular. 
However, beginning in 1865 there were 
mounting signs the city was destined to 
become more than just a lusty frontier 
town with a fluid population that could 
disappear almost overnight. 

In 1869, the then separate cities of 
Lyons and Clinton were linked by the 
first horse-drawn street car, and a new 
gas company laid the first mains. 

Although it didn’t attract much at- 
tention at the time, Lillian Russell — 
destined to become one of the most 
famous beauties of the stage — was 
celebrating her eighth birthday in Clin- 






























ton in 1861. Her father, Charles 
Leonard, was the first editor of The 
Herald, founded in 1856. 

New impetus was given Clinton’s 
growth in 1869 when it was voted to 
move the county seat from DeWitt. 

The seventies were a frantic period 
in Clinton’s history. Quoting one 
eastern newspaper writer, “The city 
was growing like a tropical plant’ at 
that time. Hundreds of new residents 
were flocking to Clinton to work in the 
lumber mills. Business and residential 
districts were experiencing “growing 
pains’ and were beginning to fan out 
in several directions. 

The lumber industry had continued 
to grow until by the late 1880's there 
were 12 mills located in Clinton. Their 
stockpile of lumber was 30 feet high 
and stretched for five miles along the 
river bank. 

Clinton was generally conceded to be 
the leading lumber town between Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis. In some years 
more lumber was cut in Clinton than 
in any other city. The W. J. Young 
mill was reputed to be the largest in 
the world. While 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber had been cut in the Young mill 
in 1859, this had increased to 120,000,- 
000 feet by 1880. 

Chancy Lamb and sons eventually 
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David Joyce was 
operator, and the 
names of L. B. Wadleigh, E. P. Welles 


operated four mills. 
another big mill 


and D. J. Batchelder also figured 
prominently in the lumber industry. 

While providing most of the leader- 
ship and financial resources for vir- 
tually every civic enterprise during the 
formative years of Clinton’s history, 
these lumber barons and their families 
also contributed much of the glitter to 
the local version of the “Gay Nineties.” 

The new homes they built were show- 
places of elegance. Rare woods and 
marble were imported from Europe for 
interior trim. The furnishings included 
works of art brought to Clinton from 
eastern merchandise centers. 

Social affairs vied with those of 
Chicago and other metropolitan cities 
for lavishness. As many as ten serv- 
ants were employed in the homes of 
the wealthy, and the preparation of food 
for dinner parties was catered out from 
Chicago. It was not unusual for some 
members of the “400” to give luncheons 
ranging up to nine courses. 

A number of the families maintained 
palatial house boats which were used 
for parties and for cruises on the river. 
One of these, the “Idler” now owned 
by Clinton Foods, Inc., is still in use. 

Reflecting the genteel living of the 


period was the great interest shown by 
Clintonians in the theater. Some of the 
biggest stars in the nation made per- 
sonal appearances in Clinton. Of all 
the stars who appeared there during 
the Gay Nineties, none attracted more 
acclaim than Lillian Russell. She made 
her first appearance as an actress in 
Clinton in 1896 and returned again in 
1908. 

There was another facet of life in 
Clinton -:bout 1890, however, which , 
was anything but genteel. Clinton had 
become a favorite stop-over for the 
hundreds of lumberjacks who had 
guided rafts of pine down the Missis- 
sippi from the northern forests. Lured 
by over 100 saloons in the two cities of 
Clinton and Lyons, most of them spent 
their waking hours in roaring binges. 
Murders and fights were about as 
plentiful as the barrels of beer hauled 
into the emporiums from the city’s 
two thriving breweries. 

In the opening years of the 19th cen- 
tury’s last decade no one expressed any 
great concern over reports that the 
supply of lumber from the northern 
forests was being exhausted. Huge 
rafts of logs still continued to move 
down the river. 

Then came 1893 and the Clinton 
Lumber Co. closed its mill. Still there 
was no great alarm. Weren’t the saws 
in the huge Young and Lamb mills 
continuing to whirr at a furious pace? 

But one by one, the tall chimneys 
of the mills stopped belching smoke. 
The Gardiner, Batchelder and Welles 
mill closed in 1894. Then came the 
heaviest blow to the city’s economy — 
closing the Young mill in 1896. The 
Lambs kept one of their mills running 
on a curtailed basis, as did the Joyce 
Lumber Company. 

Thrown out of employment in a city 
which boasted practically no industry 
other than lumbering, hundreds after 
hundreds of Clinton’s citizens trained 
to the lumbering business since child- 
hood had no recourse but to move to 
other sectors of the nation where new 
forests were being cut. 

It is estimated that during 1896 and 
1897 at least 4,000 residents moved out 
of Clinton. Many grocery store owners, 
having carried customers on their books 
for months in the futile hope that a 
miracle would save the milling industry, 
were ruined. . 

Scores of merchants went out of 
business. All eight of the savings and 
loan associations, which held most of 
the mortgages on homes, went into re- 
ceivership in a matter of months. There 
were hundreds of empty residences in 
all parts of the city. 

When the mills closed the city lost 


(Continued on page 43) 















































CLANTON... 


where Industry, Agriculture 
and Business meet. .. 


Industry in Clinton is highly diversified with large and small 
manufacturing plants that produce items used locally, nationally 
and internationally. These modern plants have unusually fine 
working conditions and maintain a high level of employment the 
year round. Clinton IS A GOOD PLACE to operate a manufactur- 
ing plant and many fine building sites are available. The Clinton De- 
velopment Co. is prepared to provide complete information and 
service to any prospective manufacturer in locating facilities for 
the establishment of new industry in Clinton. 














Clinton County, of which Clinton is the county seat, is famous for 
its prize beef. Year in and year out Clinton County cattle feed- 
ers take top prizes at the International Livestock Show. Clinton 
is fourth among 37 Iowa counties which dominate a ranking of 
200 counties in the nation that lead in gross farm income. These 
37 Iowa counties constitute 18.5 per cent of the top 200 counties 
in the United States*. This high ranking is proof that Clinton 
County is a leader in Agriculture. Throughout the years of farm 
production, Clinton County has never experienced a drought, with 
the net result that the farmer’s buying power remains steady and 
is an important factor in the city’s economy. 


*“Survey of Buying Power,” Sales Management, May 10, 1956. 


Modern is the word for Clinton business firms who are constantly 
on the alert to provide shoppers with all new trends and ideas in 
merchandise. Large spacious new store buildings provide the 
finest facilities for the convenience of local and out-of-city buyers. 
Wide streets handle traffic flow smoothly and efficiently and three 
big free parking areas (each within a block of the shopping dis- 
trict) stimulate downtown shopping. The new six million dollar 
Gateway Bridge across the Mississippi River at Clinton, now open 
to traffic, brings many residents from near-by Illinois communities 
to Clinton stores. Business IS GOOD in Clinton. 
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Kids With Plenty to Do 


Baseball, scouting and an unusually active city 


recreation program can fill days of Clinton youth. 


NE OF the most outstanding 
fields of endeavor in Clinton is 

the city’s recreational program for its 
young people. The activities of the 
Clinton Recreation Commission supple- 
ment the extensive work of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA 
and groups sponsoring baseball teams. 
An average of 1000 kids takes part 
in the program of the Recreation Com- 
mission each day during the summer. 
This year the daily attendance at the 
four supervised playgrounds is running 
about 800. Over 125 young people are 
taking tennis lessons under Bill Roberts 
at the six courts in Riverview Park. 


Photos by HANK WOHLWEND 


Nearly 2200 kids have taken swimming 
lessons under an instructor and 16 
teachers this summer. 

Hundreds more also participate in 
weekly dances, men’s and girl’s softball 
leagues and Twilight League baseball. 
The Clinton baseball setup follows up 
the Little League and Pony League, 
sponsored by local civic groups, with 
Junior Legion and Twilight League ball 
for the high school age group. 

Under the direction of Chet Evans, 
the Clinton Recreation Commission em- 
ploys eight supervisors for its play- 
grounds in addition to the special in- 
structors. There are three full-time 


employees of the Commission, which 
also operates two winter centers — in 
downtown Clinton and Lyons. The 
work is tax-supported by a city budget 
of less than $20,000, supplemented by 
help from the Park Board and volun- 
teer work. 

The winter program includes activ- 
ities for older people, weekly square 
dances (also held in the summer) and 
winter sports. Weather permitting, 
three ice skating rinks and five sledding 
hills are maintained. An ice skating 
derby over a mile-long track is an 
annual winter event with races for all 
age groups. 


Attracting 2167 this year, six-week swimming course at $90,000 pool was Clinton recreation program's biggest summer activity. 





There Are Two Sides 
To Every Coin 


SAVING and SPEND- 
ING are the two sides 
of every coin. Getting 
ahead financially de- 
pends largely on which 
side you look at first. 
If you look at the spend- 
ing side first, you may 
never get to the saving 

Tennis instructor Bill Roberts of Recreation Commission gives girls free lesson. side. To save the FIRST 
dollars out of every pay 
envelope is the only sav- 
ing method that really 
works. 
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Clinton Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 


where thousands save millions 


Clinton kids mock fashions in a style show’ at one of well-supervised city parks. 


Weekly dances for teen-agers at supermarket parking lot is part of local program. Clinton Water 
Works Co. 


CLINTON, IOWA 





Wire baskets through cellophane, since 
1900 Clinton has developed a well-rounded 


economy -- based largely on processing 


products of its agrwultural community. 


ACK IN 1885, the editor of the 

Clinton Age suggested that Clinton 
should give some thought to diversifi- 
cation of industry. The advice fell on 
deaf ears. Clinton was the lumbering 
center of the world, so why worry 
about other industries? 

Within 15 years, the situation had 
changed completely. With the mills 
closed, civic leaders held emergency 
meetings to discuss ways and means of 
giving Clinton a badly-needed economic 





Special welding machines speed output at Collis Co. 


transfusion to counteract the trouble. 

At the turn of the century there were 
only three industrial firms left in Clin- 
ton with any sizeable work force — 
Curtis Brothers, M. A. Disbrow (both 
woodworking supply firms) and the 
Chicago and North Western Railroad. 
Even the most optimistic of the assem- 
bled local citizens did not dream that 
within half a century some 70 Clinton 
industries would be employing 6300 
men and women and 1700 more would 
have jobs with utilities 
and transportation in- 
terests. Today they ac- 
count for an annual 
payroll of more than 
$20,000,000. 

The first in a pro- 
cession of new industries 
to locate in Clinton 
after the arrival of the 
twentieth century was 
the Clinton Corn Pro- 
cessing Co., Division of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Ground for the new 
plant was broken in 
1905 and by 1907 it 
was employing 250 men. 

First organized to 
make corn syrup chiefly 
for the candy and syrup 
mixing industries, Clin- 
ton products today are 
widely used in both the 
food and _ non-food 
fields. 

When the plant first 
opened in Clinton, it 





Where Adversity 


by EVERETT STREIT 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


occupied less than a dozen buildings 
with 175,000 square feet of floor area 
on 1844 acres. Today the company 
has 77 buildings with over 1,000,000 
feet of floor space on 42 acres of land. 
The payroll has increased from 250 to 
more than 1,500 employees. 

A multi-million dollar expansion 
program now is in progress at the 
Clinton plant. Ground was broken on 
March 1 of this year for a new $750,000 
research building. 

To keep its huge plant operating, 
Clinton Foods generates each day 
enough electricity to meet the needs of 
the entire city of Clinton. 

The company was purchased by 
Standard Brands earlier this year. 
Roscoe Wagner is president of the 
Clinton Corn Processing Co. and a vice- 
president of Standard Brands, Inc. 

The Clinton Wire Cloth Co. also 
was organized in 1905 and a factory 
built soon after. At that time there 
were only a handful of firms in the 
U. S. producing screening materials. It 
still enjoys a wide market. 

Building of steamboat machinery for 
inland river use was the principal 
business of the Iowa Machine Works 
when it was founded in 1906. In recent 
years this firm has been engaged in 
the manufacture of corn and soybean 
processing equipment. It also operates 
a modern foundry and machine shop. 

O. D. Collis is one of Clinton’s 
pioneer industrialists. He built the 
company which bears his name. The 
Collis Co. was moved to Clinton from 
Dubuque in 1912. The modern Collis 


50 years’ growth leaves Clinton Foods plant mightily productive, extensive with its 77 buildings, 42 acres where 1500 work. 











plant employs about 300 and turns out 
refrigerator shelving, mechanics’ hand 


tools, screw machine products and 
various forms of wire products. Edwin 
S. Beal is now president of the com- 
pany, which develops products for a 
host of other manufacturers. In an 
expansion program for their 1957 line, 
The Collis Co. is adding the production 
of freezer shelves and refrigerator con- 
densers. 

Swift and Co. opened a new poultry 
processing plant in Clinton in 1912, 
and the plant has since been consider- 
ably expanded. 

One of Clinton’s earlier industries— 
The Lamb Boat and Engine Co. — be- 
came the Climax Co. -n 1916. In 1952 
the firm name was changed to Climax 
Engine and Pump Co., division of 
Eversharp, Inc. It currently manu- 
factures heavy duty engines which have 
been particularly popular for power oil 
drilling equipment, irrigation pumps, 
cotton gins and similar types of heavy 
machinery. 

The Allied Structural Steel Com- 
panies was organized in 1868 as the 
Clinton Bridge Co. The firm began to 
expand after its control was acquired 
by George E. Wilson. A_ contract 
amounting to over $2,000,000 for steel 
work on the new Clinton bridge was 


awarded to the Allied firm. 

From humble beginnings in a small 
barn, Curtis Companies, Inc., now has 
grown to a nationally known wood- 
working firm with branch plants in 
seven states and sales offices through- 
out the nation. George Curtis is the 
present president. 

Employment in the Clinton plant 
alone totals over 500 compared with 
25 back in the late 1860's. 

Even the depression years of the 
early 1930's failed to slow the Curtis 
program of development and research. 
It was during that period that a new 
type of double-hung window was put 
on the market, the first major advance- 
ment in such wood windows during the 
last 300 years. 

Curtis was the first firm in the in- 
dustry to produce factory-glazed sash; 
to advertise nationally; to employ na- 
tionally known architects to design its 
products; to design and construct its 
own special woodworking equipment 
on a substantial scale; to use steel 
templates and gauges and standardized 
details to insure uniformity and inter 
changeability; to employ a conveyor 
system in its cutting department; to in- 
troduce a factory prefitted and weather- 
stripped window unit; to develop and 
use an adequate toxic and water re- 


Dairypak makes containers by millions. 


Famed woodworking skill goes into this 
window frame, a product of Curtis Co. 
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Home Office and Clinton Terminal 



















When fast, dependable service 
is required in Eastern lowa, 
contact Carstensen Freight 
Lines, one of Eastern lowa’s 
most dependable common 
carriers. Backed by millions 
of miles of satisfactory service 
to hundreds of customers. 


For further information on our 
service write our main office 
in Clinton today. 


CARSTENSEN FREIGHT LINES INC. 


Highway 30 


Clinton lowa 














CLINTON, IOWA MARKET 


LOCATION: The county seat of Clinton County 
— on the big bend of the Mississippi — the eastern- 
most city in Iowa. 


POPULATION: City zone 33,500; Retail trading 
area 114,000. 


EMPLOYMENT: 68 industries employ more than 
5,900 persons. Principal products manufactured are 
cellophane; corn products; women’s garments; 
stock and poultry feeds; sash, doors and millwork; 
internal combustion engines; bridges; structural 
steel; wire specialties; cement blocks; butter; 
furniture; and paper cartons. Utilities, bus, truck- 
ing and railroads employ an additional 1,700. An- 
nual payrolls exceed $28,000,000. 


FARMING: Clinton area farms rank among the 
top in the raising of corn, soybeans and small grains. 
This is the center of the greatest fat cattle raising 
area in the world. Also high in production of hogs 
and dairy products. 


RESOURCES & SALES: Income per consumer 
spending unit is $5,000. In the county — with re- 
tail sales of nearly $75 million. 


NEWSPAPER: The CLINTON HERALD domin- 
ates Clinton and Jackson counties in Iowa and Car- 
roll and Whiteside counties in Illinois with a circu- 
lation of 22,796 daily, evening. (ABC). 


Represented By: THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., 
Chicago, New York, Detroit and San Francisco 
and the 
IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION, Des Moines. 














pellent treatment for woodwork; to introduce a complete 
line of sectional kitchen cabinets. 

The history of Clinton is closely linked with that of the 
Chicago and North Western Railroad, and a recent announce- 
ment of the railroad’s plans to expand its Clinton facilities 
indicates its role in the community will become even more 
important in the future. 

The first bridge across the Mississippi River at Clinton 
was one constructed by the railroad in 1864. This crossing 
gave impetus to the developing of terminal facilities at 
Clinton, including a round-house, car repair shops and freight 
marshalling yard. 

Employment grew steadily through the years with a peak 
of 1,500 being reached on occasion. 

The most recent plans by the railroad calls for the con- 
struction of a mammoth car repair shop 1,000 feet long and 
160 feet wide — one of the largest and most modern in the 
nation. It will have a capacity of repairing 7,000 freight cars 
and constructing 1,000 new ones each year. 

It is anticipated that over 500 will be employed when it 
begins operation in the first quarter of 1957. A new air- 
brake and accessory shop also is planned. 

An important chapter in Clinton’s industrial history was 
written in 1940 when the DuPont Company built its newest 
and most modern cellophane plant on a 252-acre tract south 
of the city. 

Operations began in 1941, with an initial working force 
of about 500 employees. Following World War II the 
productive capacity of the Clinton plant was doubled. Other 
expansion projects have been completed since that time and 
work now is in progress on erection of a new technical 
building. 

Every day some 1,300 miles of cellophane roll off the 
casting machines at the only cellophane plant west of the 
Mississippi River. In standard mill-roll widths of four feet, 
this would reach from Clinton to Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
if cut into 244 inch strips, a day’s production would circle 
the globe. 

The DuPont plant now operates around the clock. The 
payroll for its 1,200 employees totals over $6,000,000. 

Twenty-one states are serviced by the Clinton plant of the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. which opened in 1943. The mailing 
volume out of Clinton includes 1,000,000 spring catalogs and 
500,000 fall catalogs. It is headed locally by Eugene Veit, 
a former Chamber of Commerce president. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., moved to Clinton in 1942 and has 
expanded its holdings a number of times since then. One of 
the first of several new plants to go up was one for process- 
ing soybeans. Clinton now is the national feed headquarters 
of the company. 


Climax Co., one of earliest Clinton industries, sells bulky 
engines for such uses as oil drilling and irrigation work. 


































Modern DuPont cellophane plant was built at Clinton in 1940. 


Few Iowans realize it, but there are a lot of women in 
far-off Africa wearing dresses made in Clinton. The Clin- 
ton Garment Co., which began operations in Clinton in 1936, 
turns out about 60,000 dresses a year, many of which are 
exported. 

Sanitary Farm Dairies, a prominent name in Iowa, sells 
dairy products made in its Clinton plant. 

Dairypak, Inc. — which produces milk cartons — erected 
a new plant in Clinton in 1952, and is one of the city’s 
newest industries. A steady increase in employment has been 
noted. 

Another new industry is Warren Supply which manu- 
factures frames for screens and other products. 

Central Steel Tube Co., which produces electric welded 
steel tubing and tubular parts; Bennett Box Company; Lub- 
bers and Bell Manufacturing Co. (fly swatters, games and 
novelties); Maquoketa Co. (farm machinery); and Clinton 
Culvert Co. (culverts) are some more of the other larger 
industries providing employment for Clintonians. Several 
furniture making firms operate in Clinton. In addition, 
there are a number of smaller plants thriving in the city. 

Clinton’s industries are supplied with utility connections 
by the Interstate Power and Light Company and the Clinton 
Water Company, both private concerns. Interstate’s gas 
supplier for the Clinton area is the Northern Pipeline Com- 
pany of America. 

In passing, one local industrial promoter deserves men- 
tion for his ambitious plans. C. A. DePue, who heads the 
Maquoketa Company and whose son, Clark, is president of 
the Central Steel Tube Co., has been working for several 
years on plans for a giant steel plant to be erected on the 
river south of Clinton. DePue is still optimistic about the 
chances for getting the necessary backing. 

(Continued on page 48) 


Diverse industrial needs are satisfied by electric welded 
steel tubing and tubular parts of Central Steel Tube Co. 
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FOR YOUNG ...AND OLD... 
The fascination of the great Missis- 
sippi . . . carrying modern com- 
merce where once it bore along the 
Indian braves’ canoes, 









We are Proud to be Your “Partners in Progress” 


CLINTO 


. . - lowa’s Easternmost 
Industrial City 


Providing electric and gas service to the many in- 
dustries of Clinton is an important function of 
Interstate Power Company. These industries re- 
flect the nature of the area served by the Company 
— one rich in agricultural resources, with bumper 
crops and an outstanding livestock industry. 


Industrial and manufacturing industries are equal 
in importance to farming — with industrial de- 
velopment aided by a plentiful supply of power. 
Clinton — Iowa’s easternmost industrial city — 
is one of the 224 progressive communities served 
by Interstate Power Company. The city is a typi- 
cal example of the progress possible where agri- 
culture and industry are linked together to create 
prosperity for all. 


$48,000,000 
EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 


To meet future 
power demands, the 
Company in 1954 set 
up a time-table for 
major construction of 
8 years ... ata 
cost of $48,000,000! 
Interstate is your 
“partner in  prog- 
ress” .. . it will 
always meet tomor- 
row’s challenges to- 
day! 
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Clinton homes of all | erz 


to provide for |a 
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EFLECTING the home-centered 

life of Clinton, the city’s larger 
houses have always provided plenty of 
space for entertainment. But the 
changing character of living in Clinton 
is also seen in these homes built as 
far back as 1903 and as recently as 
last year. 

The Dwight Seaman showplace with 
its broad center hall dates from the 
era of formal entertaining on the grand 
scale. Changing social patterns have 
relegated the ballroom to a storage 
area. Whilc also of an early vintage, 
the O. D. Collis home anticipated the 
present outdoors-living trend. The 





Blue (tile, rug) and gold (curtains) highlight E. J. (Gene) Curtis, Jr., sun room. 
Below: Betty Curtis, Julie on patio. Gene, Peter (r.), cousin Chase work on pool. 


George Curtis watches his daughter, Lynn, and son, ¢ 
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to Rambling Ranch 


all eras have been built 


for a pleasant life. 


by, GORDON ADAMS 


original estate included a golf course 
and swimming pool, 

At the places of George and Gene 
Curtis, new family interests center 
around the traditional-style homes. At 


the latter residence, the family’s sum- Built in 1903, the Seaman home is a Clinton landmark and particularly noted for 


=n life has become focused on the its Christmas decorations. Below left, the Dwight Seamans on their sun porch. 
swimming pool completed last year. 


Two of the newest Clinton homes 
are those of Ted and Dick Wilson, 
located among the bluffs, as are most 
of the larger Clinton residences. Ram- 
bling and informal, the well-designed 
Wilson houses use a great deal of 
wood and stone, and have wide ex- 
panses of windows. 





, and son, Chase, in family's Morgan, a British make. 



























CORN PROCESSING 


A DIVISION OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 





CLINTON 
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MAIL 
TODAY 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS 





MORE THAN 5,000,000 


AAA 


MEMBERS 
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AAA MOTOR CLUB OF IOWA 
218 RIPLEY STREET, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


I would like to know more about the ad- 
vantages of AAA membership. Please 
have your representative call on me. 


BEST TIME AND PLACE TO SEE 









Living room of Ted Wilson home has 
oak paneling, stone fireplace, walls 
of windows. The colors used in the 
room are mainly greens, browns and 
tan. The carpeting is beige and the 
draperies are eggshell. Far corner 
makes a well-lighted bridge area. 
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Home of Dick Wilson is similar in design to that of his brother Te 
sweet 


used for the exterior. The many windows of rambling house open on 


— 














Built of light-colored brick, the Ted 
Wilson home sits on a wooded knoll. 
Driveway leads between garage and 
entrance hall. With large windows <r 
and plants, hall blends with the out- 


doors. Three-bedroom wing, at left, T HE COLLIS COMPANY 


includes a common shower and tub 


room between the bath of the mas- 55 Years of Wire Forming and Welding 


I ter bedroom and children’s bath. 
WIRE SPECIALTIES 





Why not reduce costs? Let us help you design wire 
parts. Collis ingenuity will pay you dividends. 
Collis manufacturing methods assure uniform 
quality. 

Complete facilities in automatic plating offer electro- 
zinc, copper, bronze, and chrome finishes. 


Collis Wire Specialties Used in Nationally Recognized 
Products. 


Consult COLLIS First about 
your needs for Wire Specialties 


* Domestic and commercial re- 
frigerator shelves and baskets. 


®Fen and machine wire 
+ | 


© Freezer baskets and 
dividers. 


* All type wire specialties 





Ted. Wood siding is Delightful dining room of Dick Wilsons has \  TMPNHIITINI Eee 
sweeping lawns. wormy chestnut paneling, a pitched ceiling. 
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Modern Plant of THE COLLIS COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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Clinton -- Big Year 
(Continued from page 24) 


15th. There are two golf courses in 
the city — the 18-hole Clinton Country 
Club course and a nine-hole municipal 
one. 

Residents say that the city eventually 
hopes to build another course at Eagle 
Point Park north of town. This beau- 
tiful park towers above the Mississippi 
and the Clinton lock. Well-landscaped, 
it contains a medieval-looking observa- 
tion tower and a large lodge for local 
functions. 

All told, Clinton has over 250 acres 
in parks. Riverview Park includes a 
huge $90,000 swimming pool, a lighted 
color-spray fountain, a drive along the 
river bank for about a third the length 
of the city and extensive facilities. 

Clinton has an active Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., both with their own build- 
ings. Scouting in the community is 
well-supported. There are a total of 
66 Brownie, Intermediate and Senior 
Girl Scout troops. With 18 Cub packs, 
14 troops and 10 Explorer units, the 
Boy Scouts work with 1,027 boys in 
Clinton and Camanche. Bill Law, local 
council executive, reports, ‘““We are al- 
ready where we planned to be in 1960 





Gov. Leo Heogh (1.) was among officials helping to open new Gateway bridge June 30. 


and we still can’t keep up with the 
demand.” 

Clyde E. Hendrix, a local business- 
man, is prominent on national, regional 
and area scouting committees. Hendrix 








As suppliers of natural gas to Inter- 
state Power Company, we are happy 
to have a role in the development and 


growth of a greater Clinton. 


NATURAL GAS PIPELINE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


20 N. Wacker Drive 





CLINTON 


Chicago 6, Illinois 








is also chairman of the Iowa Develop- 
ment Commission and head of the Iowa 
Civilian Defense organization. 

Support for these many youth activ- 
ities comes largely from the local Com- 
munity Chest. For the past five years 
Clinton has gone over its goal on this 
campaign. This coming year the Red 
Cross will be on a United Fund drive. 

Clinton also supports a symphony 
orchestra which has just completed its 
third season. Two concerts a year are 
given under the direction of William 
Henigbaum, the conductor. The Com- 
munity Concert series receives excellent 
Clinton support. A fine arts guild holds 
periodic exhibits and there is agitation 
afoot to establish a fine arts center. 

The Clinton library, which opened a 
Lyons branch in 1955 to service the 
north end of the city better, circulates 
over 200,000 books a year. 

There are two local hospitals with 
100 beds each, Jane Lamb Memorial 
and St. Joseph’s Mercy. In 1954 im- 
provements costing $675,000 were made 
to the former and $100,000 more will 
be spent soon. An annual Charity Ball 
sponsored by the Medical Auxiliary, 
composed of doctor’s wives, is one of 
Clinton’s social highlights. It benefits 
the two local institutions and the hos- 
pital in nearby DeWitt. 

The Veteran’s Domiciliary Center 
has facilities for 500 patients and em- 
ploys 230 people. It was a U. S. Army 
hospital during World War II. 

Clinton has 40 churches serving the 
city. The largest denomination in the 
city is the Lutherans, followed by 
Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. 
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In December of this year the city’s 
only newspaper, the Clinton Herald, 
will celebrate its 100th. anniversary. It 
was founded the year after the city was 
platted. The city also has an active 
250-watt local radio station, KROS, 
operated by Bernard Jacobsen, whose 
congressman-father founded it, and a 
weekly shopping guide. 

In politics, Clinton and Clinton 
County are nominally Republican, but 
occasionally voters show their inde- 
pendence by electing Democrats to pub- 
lic office. 

The city government is the mayor- 
council form. Only recently it approved 
a $700,000 long-range street improve- 
ment program which includes a com- 
plete mew lighting system for the busi- 
ness district. Under Mayor Andy Dall 
steps have also been taken toward build- 
ing a new sewerage disposal plant to 
serve on the rapidly developing sections 
of the city. City politics is on a non- 
partisan basis. 

A city plan commission is now in its 
sixth year of operation. At present it 
is developing a master plan aimed at 
directing the city’s growth for the next 
25 years in an orderly fashion. A zon- 
ing commission also functions within 
the city government framework. 

Transportation facilities in Clinton 
are unusually good. It is located on the 
main line of the Chicago and North 
Western Railroad and is also served by 
the Milwaukee, Burlington and Rock 
Island lines. Four companies provide 
passenger bus service and seven motor 
freight lines serve local shippers. There 
is also a city bus line. 

Regular service is provided out of 
Clinton’s $565,888 municipal airport. 
Barges of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration stop at an excellent municipal 
dock located on a 21-acre site. 

Transportation is providing some of 
the biggest news in Clinton again this 
year with the expansion of the Chicago 
and North Western and the opening of 





Young family descendants, John Notman 
(1.) and C.Y. Hancock head the Herald. 


the Gateway bridge which replaces a 
70-year-old structure serving Highway 
30. But good transportation means 
primarily that Clinton is ready and 
willing to grow and has an excellent 
framework within which to make such 
a growth. 





The Lumber Story 
Continued from page 30) 
the largest share of its tax revenue. 
Firemen and policemen were paid their 
monthly $50 salaries in warrants 


marked “no funds.” They were forced 
to discount them for between 50 cents 
and $5.00. In few instances were these 
warrants redeemed by the city in less 
than two and one-half years. 

Jobs in town were virtually non- 
existent, and many men trudged 16 
miles to cut cordwood at the rate of 
75 cents per cord. 

In a valiant effort to assist, the city 
set up a work program similar to the 
WPA of the 1930’s and paid about 
1,800 men $1 a day. However, avail- 
able funds were quickly exhausted and 


(Continued on page 48) 





banks. 


live. 


CLINTON 





Contributing to the development of the 
community is one of the foremost 
responsibilities of the community’s 


These Clinton banks 
done their best to be good neighbors 
and to help make Clinton a good place 
in which to worship, work, play and 


lowa State Savings Bank 
City National Bank 
Clinton National Bank 
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There's Style You'll Love to 
Live With ... in a CURTIS KITCHEN 


Natural birch cabinets — warm — glowing with 
the beauty of wood — are the high style note in 
kitchens. Curtis brings them to you woman-designed 
— and that’s far more than just a name! The units 
are easy to install in any size space, any shape room. 

See your local lumber dealer — or write Curtis for 
free kitchen planning book. 


CurtiS Curtis Companies Incorporated 


WOODWORK ae Tee 


Clinton, Iowa — Wausau, Wis. — Chicago, Ill. — Sioux City, 
Iowa — Lincoln, Nebr. — Topeka, Kans. — Minneapolis, 
Minn. — New London, Wis. — Scranton, Pa, — Oconto, Wis. 
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LATE entrant in the great midwestern race for in- 

dustrial expansion, Clinton is now making its bid in a | 
big way. With a $263,000 kitty raised from 345 local com- 
panies and individuals, the Clinton Development Company 
has an effective, hard-working organization that would be 
hard to match in Iowa. 

While the company works closely with the local Chamber 
of Commerce, it is set up in separate offices with its own full- 
time, paid managing director. Robert J. Stapleton was hired 
to head the group in February of 1955 after the large war 
chest had been raised the previous fall. He brought with 
him eight years of experience in industrial development 
work with Commonwealth Edison out of Chicago. 

R. O. Wilson, president, Bob Bickelhaupt, vice-president, 
and L. L. Jurgemeyer, treasurer, are officers of the company. 
Other board members are Dr. E. T. Carey, R. B. Fitch, John 
Notman, L. J. Schuster, W. C. Wagner and M. O. Wallace. 
A number of board members travel with Stapleton to visit 
prospective industries and help show them the city when they 
visit Clinton. 





L.L. Jurgemeyer, Dick Wilson, Bob Bickelhaupt, Bob Stapleton 
(1. to r.) form executive committee of development company. 


One of the company’s initial projects was the purchase of 
a 175-acre tract within the city limits as prospective sites for 
new industries. Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, interna- 
tionally-known architects and engineers, worked out a Master 
Plan Development Study of the site including suggestions 
for deed restrictions and covenants. The purchase of the 
land protected the company on property prices and gave them 
definite tracts to sell. 








MUTUAL SURETY COMPANY 


OF IOWA 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
543 Sixth Ave. 





Des Moines, Iowa 











About 14 of the 175 acres, unsuitable for industrial use, 
are set aside for residential use. The balance is to be sub- 
divided into 19 industrial sites varying from 2.9 to 13 acres. 
These may be further subdivided or consolidated, as the need 
may arise. Roads, rail sidings and utilities are being con- 
structed to serve the tract. 

This has not meant, of course, that the company is any 
less interested in selling industries on other sites or buildings. 
It works closely with local real estate men. 

To spur community interest in industrial development, a 
city-wide contest with a $100 defense bond as the prize 
was run off last year to mame the factory tract. “Manu- 
facturing Meadows” was the winning name. 

That contest plus intense local selling of the need for in- 
dustrial growth has paid handsome dividends. About 60% 
of the company’s leads have come from local sources. Other 
citizens keep their eyes open for strangers who might be 
giving the town an appraisal. The industrial corporation 
has worked to develop a team with city officials, civic 
groups and ordinary citizens. 

One novel approach to attract industries’ attention to 
Clinton was undertaken by the creation of a special “alumni” 
committee. This organization has already mailed out 250 
letters to former Clintonians now holding responsible posi- 
tions in business and industry, calling their attention to the 
many desirable facilities available in their “home town.” 

The development company is operated as a regular busi- 
ness. Elaborate files are kept on all prospects and a mailing 
list of 3000 has been worked up. Mailings are regularly sent 
to top corporate executives. Huge maps, including an aerial 
photograph montage, give a prospect a chance to size up the 
town and possible sites at a glance. A bulging notebook 
contains specifications and pictures of every building and 
site which might be of interest to an industrial concern. 

Today, Clinton’s hard work is beginning to pay off. 
Omar, Inc., and the Clinton Electric Supply Co. have already 
set up shop. The expansion of the Chicago and North 
Western railroad, with an additional 500 employees, is a big 
shot in the arm and local officials are looking forward to 
possibly 500 more jobs being created before the first of the 
year. The most recent announcement of industrial expansion 
is that the J. B. Beaird Co., Inc., of Shreveport, Lousiana, 
will employ 40 to 75 people in a branch plant manufacturing 
LP-Gas systems. Operations at the new factory will begin 
this fall. The Beaird plant will occupy 15,000 feet of floor 
space on a 30-acre tract in Manufacturing Meadows. The 
firm anticipates considerable expansion in the next five to 
ten years. 





Towa’s Coming Events 





AUGUST 

5-11—Centennial, Waverly 

7-11—Grundy Coutity Centennial, Grundy Center 
13-19—Mississippi Valley Fair, Davenport 
14-18—Iowa Championship Rodeo, Sidney 
16-19—Tama Indian Pow Pow, Tama 
20-21—National Hobo Convention, Britt 

24-Sept. 2—Iowa State Fair, Des Moines 
SEPTEMBER 

3—Sweet Corn Day, Vinton 

5- 8—Old Settlers and Threshers Reunion, Mount Pleasant 

7-10—lIowa Open Golf Tournament, Spirit Lake 
10-15—‘“World’s Greatest County Fair,” Spencer 
20-22—National Field Days, Jasper County 

29-Oct. 6—National Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo 








known throughout lowa 
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where 
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is Important 






JALLEY BANK 
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Des Moines 
MEMBER F. D. 1. C. 
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Look what your telephone 
will do for you 





Ever stop to think of all the people the 
telephone will bring to your door when 
you need them? 


People — products — services — what- 
ever your need, a single telephone call 
and they are on the way. Perhaps it's a 
business matter that saves you time and 
energy. It may be a loved one and the 
joyous sharing of good news. Or it might 
be an emergency. 


Whatever the occasion, the telephone 
helps to speed or lighten your work — 
add enjoyment to your day. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 

















AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 

DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 

DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 
Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘til 11 p.m. 
Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 
The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 

HOMESTEAD—Bill Zaber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
(Advertisement) 
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Picnic Time at 


the Parsonage 


by RUTH JACKSON 


UMEROUS family outings during the summer months 

have prompted Mrs. Harold W. Putney of Clinton to 
learn some special picnic recipes. The wife of the pastor of 
the First Congregational Church at Clinton, Mrs. Putney 
finds these recipes quite useful to her busy life, which blends 
an active family life with church and civic affairs. 

Three teen-age daughters — Carol, 11, Ruth, 14, and Jo, 
17 — serve as tasteful critics of Mrs. Putney’s picnic dishes. 
Some of the family favorites have been a barbecue sauce for 
hot dogs, home-made ice cream and Bohemian coffee cake. 


BARBECUE SAUCE FOR WEINERS 


tablespoons butter 1 tablespoon Worcestershire 

medium onion, minced sauce 

small green pepper, minced %% cup catsup 

tablespoons brown sugar 2 tablespoons mustard (pre- 

teaspoon salt pared salad or Dutch 
style) 


Melt butter in frying pan, add onion and pepper and 
sauté for 2 minutes. Add remaining ingredients and simmer 
for 10 minutes. Serves 8. 


m— Ne & 


VANILLA ICE CREAM 
(for hand freezer) 


2 quarts whole milk 
1 quart cream 
1 tablespoon vanilla 


2 scant cups sugar 
4 tablespoons flour 
4 egg yolks 


Mix sugar and flour, add slightly beaten egg yolks and 
milk. Cook over moderate heat stirring constantly until mix- 
ture thickens. Strain mixture while pouring into freezer. 
After cooling, add cream and vanilla, then freeze. Makes 
1 gallon. 


BOHEMIAN COFFEE CAKE 


Batter Filling 
4 tablespoons butter Yy cup sugar 
1 cup sugar 2 tablespoons melted butter 
2 eggs 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
144 cups flour 2 tablespoons flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup chopped nuts 


Y cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


For batter, cream butter and sugar, add remaining in- 
gredients and mix well. Spread about half of batter in 
greased oblong cake pan (about 8 by 12 inches). Spread 
half of crumbly filling mix on batter, then another layer of 
batter, then rest of filling. Bake at 375 degrees for 40 
minutes or until done. Serves 10. 
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1 Let's Go Antiquing | 
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Ail Ta\i'7a\ 





by DOROTHY REID 


O YOU want to begin an antique collection of some 

kind, but don’t know how? This may seem a silly 
question to veteran collectors, but it is a big problem to be- 
ginners. Friends have often said to me, “I would so like to 
start an antique collection, but I don’t know how or when 
to begin.” 

The easiest way to begin a collection, especially if you 
have nothing specific in mind, is to look over your home and 
take note of the things you need to replace. For example, 
you may want some attractive ash trays and containers for 
cigarettes. This makes a simple beginning because it is easy 
to find small inexpensive dishes which are suitable for ash- 
trays. Toothpick holders make handsome cigarette con- 
tainers. They are about the least expensive article in colored 
glass, and the patterns and designs are beautiful. 

Now you have begun, so beware, or the first thing you 
know you will decide that these pieces would be prettier on 
a glass shelf in a window. You will buy the glass shelf, you 
will have nothing for cigarettes, you will quit smoking and 
begin scouring the shops for more toothpick holders for 
your shelf. 

Then comes the day you see several holders and can not 
decide which you like best. You do some fancy manipula- 
tion of your budget and take them all. You hate this weak- 
mindedness, but can hardly wait to arrange the new pos- 
sessions on that shelf. 

You have difficulty in arranging so many holders on one 
small shelf, and, after several unsuccessful attempts at a 
satisfactory display, you are forced to buy another shelf and 
do more re-arranging. This solves nothing because with the 
new shelf and only a few additional holders the shelf space 
is just too great. 

Fighting off your despair, you call a friend, take another 
shopping trip and find a delightful remedy in the purchase 
of more holders. So you see, the germ of antique-collecting 
grows and it grows, in the case of anything from pattern 
glass to furniture. 

In the meantime, that loyal friend who had gone along 
for the ride has found something in brass, which she buys 
and places in a strategic position in her living room. Dis- 
covering that one or two more brass pieces are necessary for 
the proper looks, you both hasten on another antiquing ex- 
cursion. While looking for your pet items, you can’t escape 
noticing other pretty things, so you buy them. Alas, there 
you go again. From then on, you are an incurable collector. 

Quoth the novice in another common query: “Am I buying 
a good antique?” This is always a problem, especially when 
the diverse opinions of friends conflict with your own. Un- 
fortunately there are snobs in the antique field too, and they 
deserve the treatment of all snobs. The happiest prescription 
for handling this menace is to ignore them. Buy what you 
like, and not what a friend might gush over. 

Remember, however, that antiques are supposed to look 
like antiques, not like something from your favorite modern 
furniture store. 

Try collecting something. It will change your entire out- 
look on life and is apt to give you a whole new set of prob- 
lems — all of them interesting. 





MORRELL DOES 1T AGAIN! 







New lOoo% 
Sliceabie 





Both ends are 
flat for uniform slices 
all the way! 











Morrell] ?Stanme> 


©1955, sorn morren & Co. 


BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA « SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage. .. Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 





THERE'S AN IOWA MUTUAL 
CLAIM MAN NEAR YOU 
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Plan now to attend 


The 33rd Annual lowa Championship 


SIDNEY RODEO 


America's Largest Outdoor Rodeo 


AUGUST 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 


Afternoon shows start at 1:30 Evening shows start at 8:00 


Box Seats 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Grandstand Afternoon $1.50 to $2.75 


Seats Evening $1.00 to $2.25 


Order tickets trom: 


Rodeo Ticket Office — Sidney, lowa 











A guest ranch for the discriminating 
vacationer . . . 30 miles from Denver pool, boating on lake, movies, 
on paved highway ... 1,250 acres... 
photographer’s and fisherman’s para- 
dise . . . our own horses . . . Shetland 
ponies for the children . . . Hereford 
cattle . « excellent meals featuring 

ktails. 


steak, trout, chicken . . . coe! 
races 


18 hole golf course, heated swimming 


within a few miles of Greystone. 
40 minutes to Central City . . . Opera 
30 minutes to Red Rocks Amphitheatre 
1 hr. to Centennial Turf Club horse 


races 
1 hr. to Mile High Kennel Club dog 





The Lumber Story 


(Continued from page 43) 
this plan was abandoned. During the 
10-year period of 1896-1906 less than 
20 homes were built in the city. 

It was indeed a bleak prospect that 
some of the city’s leading citizens faced 
in 1901 when they met to organize the 
Clinton Commercial Club, later the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The only bright spots in the horizon 
were the Chicago and North Western 
Railroad shops which had a fairly 
large work force, the M. A. Disbrow 
and Curtis Brothers woodworking 
plants and a few scattered factories. 

Actually the turning of the economic 
tide was accomplished by a flood of 
dollars poured into construction by the 
utility companies. 

Most of this money came from the 
Lambs and the Youngs, whose faith in 
the city never wavered. The Clinton 
Gas Company began an intensive pro- 
gram of laying new mains, employing 
large crews of men. An _ extensive 
modernization program was launched 
by the Clinton Street Railway Company. 

Clinton capital financed construction 
of a new interurban between Clinton 
and Davenport, keeping hundreds of 
men busy for many months. It is 
estimated that at least $1,500,000 was 
spent on this project alone. The North 
Western completed a new roundhouse, 
expanding its working force, and several 
furniture factories located in Clinton. 

By 1906 it was apparent the city’s 
roots had been tough enough to stave 
off complete disaster. In that year, 
several new homes were constructed. 
In 1907 — for the first time in 11 years 
— the city was able to-pay on pre- 
sentation warrants given firemen and 
policemen. 

The improved situation began to at- 
tract new industry and another era of 
healthy growth began. 

The stability of today’s Clinton is 
partly grounded in the adversity of 
yesterday. The industrial base of the 
city is broad enough to absorb almost 
any change or shift. 





Adversity Brought Diversity 


(Continued from page 37) 

Agriculture has contributed much to 
Clinton’s growth, both as an industry 
by itself and as a supplier for other 
Clinton operations. The Clinton Foods 
plant grinds thousands of bushels of 
corn each year and Pillsbury uses much 
of the county crop of soybeans in its 
Clinton processing plant. 

Among the many special celebrations 
staged annually in Clinton, one of the 
outstanding is the Quad-County Baby 
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Beef show which reflects the city’s 
agricultural interests. Many times the 
winning entry in the Clinton show goes 
on to win high honors in the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

One of the outstanding beef pro- 
ducers in the area is the Mommsen 
family. J. F. Mommsen has won six 
Grand Championships in the Chicago 
show — in °32, '36, "51, °52, '54 and 
55. He also won the Grand Cham- 
pionship in the 1955 Kansas City Royal 
and in the 1950 Louisville show. 
Mommsen is an Aberdeen Angus man. 


He now farms with two sons, two other 
sons being on places of their own. The 
Mommsen fame is great enough that 
an Australian rancher arrived for a 
visit in June to inspect the Clinton 
County operation. 

As with the Mommsen family, it is 
not uncommon in the Clinton area for 
a farm to have been operated by three 
generations of the same family. Clin- 
ton County is ranked as the fourth 
richest agricultural county in the state 
of Iowa. The annual value of products 
sold by operators of the 2,518 farms in 


the county is set at $35,286,719. This 
is reflected in the retail sales of Clinton 
which last year marched over the 
$40,000,000 mark and_ represented 
$4,836 retail sales per capita. The 
city’s bank resources total $36,000,000. 

Few Iowa cities can boast the diver- 
sity of Clinton’s industrial picture or 
the opportunity the city has to capitalize 
on expanding local enterprises and 
capturing new ones. As the develop- 
ments of 1956 show, Clinton is on the 
road to a far brighter industrial and 
business future. 


lowa School and College Directory 


——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 








——AMERICAN INSTITUTE————_ 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 

“Careers Unlimited.” 


——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 














——PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 


——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1956. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
‘Director of Admissions. 





or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 


Enrollment soe for school 
annually. on-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY é, NELSON, ore Director 


talogue upon request, 
RED OAK, IOWA 





——THE POWELL SCHOOL—___—_ 








-—SIMPSON COLLEGE 
Indianola, lowa 


A DISTINGUISHED CHRISTIAN 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts se Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 








Mieco 
SINCE 1846 A 


DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 





CORNELL COLLEGE 
| ae Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 


——IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 











——WARTBURG COLLEGE——___ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. ee ‘courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 








admissions. 


——WESTMAR COLLEGE——_—+_ 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music ... physical edu- 
preparation... in- 
mae ~ ef economics .. . 

commercial educational . . . aviation. 











——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE—— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 
complete information. 





——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 








ing. ROTC for men. 





IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa's schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 




















CONWAY BROTHERS 


205 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
DEALERS-DISTRIBUTORS-UNDERWRITERS 

Y 


GENERAL MARKET AND IOWA SECURITIES 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 








We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 
Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
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ADD ANOTHER CITY 
TO YOUR IOWA MAP 


LOWANVILLE 


The Key Market of Key Iowans 





A MARKET EQUAL 
TO IOWA’S SIXTH 
LARGEST CITY 


Total individual incomes by city: 


Des Moines: $350,000,000 
Davenport: 165,000,000 
Sioux City: 162,000,000 
Cedar Rapids: 140,000,000 
Waterloo: 132,500,000 
IOWANVILLE: 121,500,000 


For Selective Impact Use 


% WAM. 


100,000 Iowa Readers 
Each Issue 


*lIowanville figures projected from Reader 
Survey II (available on request) using 
figures for individual incomes and total 
ABC paid circulation in Iowa (less 10% 
for schvols, libraries, institutions etc.) 
Total individual incomes for cities are 
Editor and Publisher Magazine estimates. 
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Stormy Petrel of Iowa Politics 
(Continued from page 18) 


and, although the trouble was efficiently 
stopped, some opponents of the gov- 
ernor persisted in citing Turner as re- 
sponsible for the circumstances which 
had led to this “Farm Holiday” move- 
ment. 

Much more controversial, however, 
was a law allowing municipalities to 
build light and power plants from 
earnings. With the enthusiastic back- 
ing of Governor Turner, the law was 
passed even though electric power in- 
terests, who fought the bill, had assem- 
bled one of the greatest lobbies of Iowa 
lawyers ever brought to Des Moines. 

All these events contributed to a 
decline in Turner’s popularity, espec- 
ially with the old standpat Republican 
leaders of the state. Nevertheless, Dan 
fought to victory in the party primaries 
of 1932 and 1934, only to lose the 
gubernatorial elections to Democratic 
foes. Winning the Republican nomi- 
nation in those two years involved 
some of the most extremely bitter polit- 
ical fights ever seen in Iowa, and the 
ensuing elections were equally turbulent. 

While relentlessly aggressive, Turner 
has a fine touch of humor in his per- 
sonality. This has undoubtedly been 
an asset, especially when one considers 
the heated controversies Turner has 
been involved in. One of the favorite 
stories of Dan’s friends came out of his 
1931 trip to Washington. On_ this 
journey, his daughter, who was then 
married and living in the East, ad- 
monished him for his appearance. Dan 
is well known as a man careless in 
dress. “Dad,” she asked him, “you 
are not going in to see the President 
in those clothes, are you?” Her father 
looked himself over thoroughly and 
replied, “I don’t believe I am _ over- 
dressed, dear.” 

Whatever it is that made him a polit- 
ical leader, Turner’s success as an Iowa 
politician is undeniable. In addition to 
his term as governor, he was temporary 
chairman and keynoter at two state Re- 
publican conventions, permanent chair- 
man at two others and a delegate to 
three Republican national conventions. 
With a long record of spicy politics 
and ceaseless activity, he is still a 
shrewd, hard campaigner. His un- 
yielding progressivism makes him polit- 
ically either an opponent to be feared 

There is a complexity of ingredients 
to the character of Dan Turner. 
Scholarly, liberal, eloquently outspoken, 
wealthy by inheritance, he is one of 
those scarce, real self-made, self-taught, 
original thinking American men. You 
may think what you will about Turner, 
but you can’t ignore him. 





The Atom at Ames 
(Continued from page 13) 


be near other good scientists. If top 
flight physicists and chemists are at 
work in the Institute it is easier to 
persuade men of similar calibre to take 
positions in the physics, chemistry and 
various engineering departments. In 
practice, a number of the chemists and 
physicists on campus divide their time 
between the Institute and teaching and.’ 
research duties elsewhere in the college. 
Science is an outstanding example of 
an area where two heads are better 
than one, and almost any administrator 
in the field would rather have two 
good men, each one half-time, than one 
good man full-time. It gives him the 
ingenuity and background of two per- 
sons when tackling a difficult problem. 
And, since scientists are often highly 
specialized in their interests, it gives 
him double the number of specialists 
on his team. 

The scientist, too, likes this arrange- 
ment. Perhaps he cares neither for the 
steady routine of teaching nor for the 
rigid schedules of an industrial con- 
cern. But he will find enjoyment in 
teaching a few classes if he can devote 
the remainder of his time to research 
in his particular field of interest. The 
Institute has the facilities, the budget 
and the working agreements with AEC 
that provide an excellent climate in 
which that scientist may pursue re- 
search. 

Increased strength in both the chem- 
istry and physics departments of the 
college can be traced directly to the 
Institute. This, in turn, reflects in the 
quality of instruction for all divisions 
of the college. Engineering, veterinary 
medicine and agriculture, for instance, 
rest in varying degrees upon a solid 
foundation of physics and chemistry. 
And all of them are coming to rely 
increasingly on the new field of nuclear 
energy. 

Said Commissioner Willard F. Libby 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
a recent statement: “Expanding and 
deepening the reservoir of atomic talent 
is one of the foremost tasks confronting 
the AEC.” Iowa State College is one 
of a number or colleges and universi- 
ties contracting for major AEC research 
and development work. Through its 
contract to operate the Ames Labora- 
tory at Iowa State about 150 graduate 
students are being trained to enter the 
atomic field, and are at the same time 
getting direct experience in research. 

So Iowa State has become a key col- 
lege not only in unlocking secrets still 
hidden in the nuclear field, but also in 
supplying badly needed scientists in 
that field. Tell any member of the In- 





stitute staff about a bright young fel- 
low with a good record in the study of 
mathematics, chemistry and physics, 
and you'll see a gleam in the pro- 
fessor’s eye. “Tell him,” he'll say, 
“that we have a place for him in our 
program of undergraduate or graduate 
study here at Iowa State.” But unless 
that student is well grounded in his 
basic studies, and willing to put forth 
more than ordinary effort, he’s not 
wanted. Many a high school senior, 
fascinated with the idea of a career in 
science, quickly falters when faced with 
realities of hard work and long years 
(perhaps eight to ten, in all) which 
lead to the realization of that dream. 

Iowa State is now offering a gradu- 
ate program in nuclear engineering, 
utilizing, in some instances, the facilities 
of the Institute for Atomic Research 
where some of the engineering staff is 
employed part-time. 

Elsewhere on the campus the use 
of nuclear energy in research has been 
either stimulated or aided by the 
proximity of the Institute for Atomic 
Research. 

APPLIED ATOMS 

Generally speaking, the uses of 
atomic energy, other than for making a 
super-bomb, are threefold. The first is 
power, and some of the basic research 
in the Institute, plus the college’s new 
program in nuclear engineering, can be 
expected to be concerned with this use. 
The second is the use of radioisotopes 
as “tracers” in research. These tracers 
are possibly the most important new 
tool for research since the invention of 
the microscope. Properly placed in 
various kinds of materials they emit 
signals, almost like that of a micro- 
scopic radio station, and they can 
easily be traced with the proper instru- 
ments. 

By the use of such “tagged atoms,” 
agronomists at Iowa State have been 
studying the manner in which field 
crops absorb their food from the soil, 
and have been determining the most 
effective use of fertilizers. In the col- 
lege’s new agronomy building is a 
special room for handling radioactive 
materials. 

Similarly, dairy husbandry men put 
a radioisotope laboratory into their 
new dairy cattle nutrition laboratory. 
Tracers placed in the feed of experi- 
mental cattle reveal new knowledge 
about the complex digestive systems of 
ruminant animals. 

The list of such techniques now in 
use could be extended through veteri- 
nary medicine, botany and a number 
of other areas on campus. More ad- 
vantage will be taken of them in the 
future. 

The third use of atomic energy is by 


direct radiation. Radiation can have a 
profound effect on many kinds of 
materials as well as on animal and 
plant life. A foremost scientist in the 
study of the effects of radiation on 
organisms is Dr. John Gowen, head 
of the department of genetics at Iowa 
State College, where his work on 
irradiation ante-dates the Institute at 
Ames. Under a separate contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission he has 
been directing studies on the effects of 
radiant energy on the life and well- 
being of animals and on their progeny. 
From his study has come a great deal 


of knowledge about how much radi- 
ation can be absorbed by man without 
harmful effects. In a recently-com- 
pleted laboratory, colonies of mice 
“stand in” for entire cities of humans 
who might be subjected to the effects 
of radiation in our new atomic age. 
Some plant materials have also been 
brought to his laboratory for irradi- 
ation. Although radiation effects gen- 
erally are believed to be harmful to 
both plants and animals, there are in- 
dications that occasionally beneficial 
mutations are found. Thus might be 
(Continued on next page) 





You'll be glad you did! 


Atlantic 
Boone 
Carroll 
Cedar Rapids 
Centerville 
Cherokee 
Council Bluffs 
Creston 
Denison 

Des Moines 
Fort Dodge 
Harlan 








Plant now for Spring Beauty 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 


Planting time is here for the flowers that grow in 
the spring—colorful tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, cro- 
cus. Your Earl May store has complete stocks now 
... every bulb imported direct from Holland. Stop 
in your nearest Earl May store soon, or write direct 
to Shenandoah for the big, full-color planting book. 








NURSERY and SEED STORE 


Marshalltown 
Mason City 
Muscatine 
Newton 
Oskaloosa 
Red Oak 
Shenandoah 
Sioux City 
Storm Lake 
Washington 
Waterloo 
Webster City 
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The Atom at Ames 


(Continued from page 51) 
born a new and worthwhile characteris- 
tic in some of our Iowa crops. 

Occasionally,‘ the Institute has co- 
operated with scientists in producing 
handy new gadgets of considerable 
scientific usefulness. 

Some time ago it was found that 
thulium metal, produced at the Ames 
Laboratory, could be irradiated in an 
atomic pile so that it would produce 
radiation similar to that of an X-ray 
machine. A tiny pellet of the material 
was sufficient, and this resulted in the 
development of a small portable X-ray 
machine at Argonne National Labora- 
tory and at other research centers. 
The Army believes such a machine to 
be useful in taking X-ray pictures on 
battlefields where complete hospital 
facilities are not available. 

By adapting this same principle 
somewhat, the Institute was able to 
work with the botany department and 
the Iowa Conservation Commission in 
producing an X-ray machine which can 
be used to determine the extent of de- 
cay in trees. Research workers, who 
formerly had to cut the tree in order 
to study decay, now are cruising wood- 
lands of the state, making more rapid, 
less laborious timber surveys. 

Physicists and agronomists combined 
their talents to produce an excellent 
moisture meter which utilizes nuclear 
principles, and is the first of its kind 
to read ground moisture directly in 
inches for any given depth of soil. 

And so the atom has come to Ames. 
From the rarefied realms of the Insti- 
tute’s research problems to the down- 
to-earth applications of radiation to 
farming uses, Ames is accepting the 
challenge of the atom. With today’s 
facilities, staff and technology so well 
advanced in the atomic field, the future 
should bring even more exciting de- 
velopments out of the laboratories on 
the Iowa State campus. 





Politics and Plowing 


(Continued from page 19) 
up near the main farm pond. One of 
the pond features is an earth fill and 
tube and riser structure for erosion con- 
trol which worked perfectly last year. 

Much of the machinery, gas and 
labor for these improvements, as well 
as others on nearby farms, has been 
furnished by the leading full-line farm 
equipment manufacturers. 

Henry Steenhoek has become so en- 
thusiastic about the project that he is 
now in the process of building a new 
house on his farm. 
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Another farmhouse in the vicinity 
will be the scene of the home improve- 
ment demonstration and has been al- 


most completely remodeled for the 
occasion. 

Seeing the Jasper County improve- 
ments will be made easy for the visitor. 
About 100 tractors, each pulling two 
wagons, will be used to show off the 
area. The three and one-half mile tour 
will take about two hours. 

While the main purpose of the Field 
Days is to demonstrate better farming 
practices, politics may again steal the 
show as it did at Kasson, Minnesota, in 
1952. The Democrats have promised 
their presidential nominee and the Re- 
publicans their vice-presidential or pres- 
idential candidate. 

With state and national plowing con- 
tests, demonstrations by farm equip- 
ment manufacturers and special events 
for women and young people, in addi- 
tion, Jasper County has made prepara- 
tions for an onslaught of visitors. All 
available hotel and motel rooms for 50 
miles around have already been reserved 
and a housing committee is seeking 
4,000 more accommodations in private 
homes. 

A hay meadow has already been 
staked out to provide space for com- 
mercial exhibits, food stands to feed 
over 100,000 people, the speaker's plat- 
form and press facilities. 

Nearly 100 persons are now active 
on various committees for the event. 
Executive chairman of the show is J. 
Merrill Anderson of near Newton, a 
conservation-minded farmer himself. 

It is taking a lot of work, but you 
can understand why Jasper County is 
looking forward with eager anticipation 
to September 20, 21 and 22. 





WHERE WOULD YOU BE 

IN IOWA IF — ? 
1. If a boy had just dropped a spark- 
ler in to your firecracker display, caus- 
ing one of Iowa’s most disastrous fires? 
2. If a rain-soaked girl of 15 rushed 
in to warn you a bridge was washed 
out? 
3. If a French Jesuit had just re- 
marked to you about the beautiful 
“Chain of very high mountains” on 
your right? 
4. If you attacked some of your fel- 
low Americans under Jefferson Davis’ 
guidance? 

ANSWERS 
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Cownie Emba Mink 

as pictured at right 
available through these 
lowa stores: 


ALBIA ............Loeb's 
AMES ............Lila B. Fromm Shop 
ATLANTIC ........ Bullock's 
BEDFORD ........ Thompson Mercantile 
BURLINGTON ....Newell's Fashions 
CARROLL ........ Light's Apparel 
CENTERVILLE ..... Mrs. J. H. Adamson 
CHARITON ....... The Elite Dress Shoppe 
CHARLES CITY... Bea's Shop 
CHEROKEE ....... Ellerbroek's 
CLARION ........ Ramsay's 
CLARKSVILLE ..... Huber's 
CLEAR LAKE...... Oluf Hanson Store 
CORYDON . ...Miss Virgie Merrick 
DES MOINES. .....Cownie Salon Furs 
200 S.W. Fifth Avenue i 
Cownie Coat & Suit 
Corner 
800 Walnut St. 
DECORAH .. ..MeNeil's Coat & Suit 
Store 
Ee Mutz Style Shop 
EMMETSBURG .... Anderson's Style Shop 
ESTHERVILLE .....The Gift Garden 
FAIRFIELD ........ Seifert's 
FT. DODGE. ...... Cownie Furs 
FT. MADISON..... Frary's Style Shop 
GRINNELL ....... Virginia's 
GUTHRIE CENTER. Maxine's Dress Shop 
HAMPTON ....... Swartz Apparel 
HUMBOLDT ...... The Fashionette Shop 
IOWA FALLS...... Quality Royal Shop 
JEFFERSON ...... Downes Style Shop 
KEOKUK ......... Sullivan & Auwerda 
LAKE CITY........ Farley's 
LAKE VIEW .......Domer's 
MARSHALLTOWN Ellis Company 
MONTEZUMA .... Hill's Toggery 
MT. PLEASANT ... . The Essex 
NEWTON ........ Helma Cole's Style Shop 
CRANE... coe The Ross Company 
OSKALOOSA ..... Seifert's 
OTTUMWA ....... Seifert's 
PERRY ...........Mrs. James Harvey 


POCAHONTAS ... . Peterson's Style Shop 
ROCKWELL CITY. .Vel-Zel Style Shop 

SPENCER .....405:. Cragin's 

STORM LAKE...... Hope Miller's i 
Srey Civ. .....: Pollyanna Shop 
RCS Pes Ryan Style Shop 
WASHINGTON ...E. M. Bridges & Co. 


WATERLOO ....... Braley's 
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FURRIERS SINCE 1907 
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*trade-mark mutation mink breeders association 


CERULEAN* brand, Emba 


natural blue mutation mink by Cownie 


To a queen’s taste, a softly enveloping collared stole to wear night or 


day ...a gem from our collection of the world’s finest mink. 
Guu, 
COWNIE, FORT DODGE BRALEY’S, 


WATERLOO DES MOINES 
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PROUD OF THE PAST 


We’re proud of the people of Iowa. We’ve seen them take a lot of hard blows and 
“Come Back Swinging” to win. 


CONFIDENT OF THE FUTURE 


Now, a strong confident Iowa takes important steps into the future. We’re taking 
those steps, too, giving a progressive up-to-date 
service through creative planning and new, improved 
facilities .. . Savings earn current 3% dividends. 


DES MOINES SAVINGS 


Oldest in AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Des Moines 210 6th AVENUE DES MOINES. IOWA 





